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CLEON. 

MAGISTER, or Master of Arts, his Brother 
. SIEGMUND, the Lover of CuaRLoTTre. 

DAVENPORT *, the Lover of Jutta. 


Mr. SIMON, his Guardian. 


CHARLOTTE, Creon’s eldest Daughter. 


JULIA, her Sister. 


ODPL LK 


La 
SCENE, Gérmany; perhaps Leipsic, but no particular place is mentioned. 
, a) P I 


TIME, Twelve Hours, 





* The German name is Damis, which is altered for the sake of sound. Magister 
frequently designates a teacher, in or out of a University, but of a superior orde? 


Th: names given to the daughters, by GELLERT, are Lottchen and Julchen. 







































THE 


TENDER SISTERS: 


A COMEDY. 
PP PLL 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—C.teon, CHARLOTTE. 


Charlotte. 


Mir. Davenport is here, my dear father, and breakfast is ready in the gzrden: 
pray come. 

Cleon. Where is Mr. Davenport? 

Charl. Conversing with Julia. 

Cleon. Is it disagreeable to thee, child, that 1 have invited him to spend 
the day with us? Thou knowest why: does it affect thee? Dear child, I am 
grieved for thee: thou art the eldest sister, and shouldst have been married 
first; but oa 

Charl. Grieyed, Sir! Why grieve? Why should I marry before Julia? I 
am a few years older, I grant, but she is much the handsomest. A husband 
so wealthy, kind, and virtuous as Mr. Davenport, may justly give the prefe- 
rence where it is due. I think his alliance an honour to myself, am rejoiced at 





my sister’s good fortune, and justly satisfied with my own. 

Cleon. \f these are thy serious thoughts, child, thou art a sweet girl! With 
little pretensions to learning, thou speakest with more wisdom than my sen- 
— tentious scholastic brother. 

Charl. ¥have your love, my dear father; and, so little have I to boast, that 
love is more perhaps than I deserve. - 

Cleon. Nay, but thou lookest grave, and I must kaow why? Virtue itself 
would not be ashamed of a heart like thine. | 

Charl. How you humble me! Praise which I cannot deserve is more bitter 
than merited reproach. 

Cleon. 1 had no such meaning: my praise is not indiscriminate; and | always 
take pleasure in receiving praise myself, when it is deserved. Praise is the 
reward of virtue, and as such should be accepted. If Julia be the handsomest, 
B2 
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thou hast the most understanding. Persuade her to be less capricious, and 
accept the hand of Mr. Davenport, before I assume a father’s authority. I 
cannot conceive why she entertains such whimsical thoughts, concerning her 
liberty. 

Charl. 1 think she loves him, and hope her little caprice will easily be 
changed to lasting affection: my aid shall not be wanting. 

Cleon. Thou art my treasure! Tel] her I could not die in peace and leave 
her unsettled. 

Charl. Nay, dear father, such a motive would be little less than constraint. 
Julia has sources enough of affection in her own heart, and the worth of her 


lover; 


these I will oppose to her phantastic whims, and leave them to gain 
the victory. 

Cleon. Right; but do not delay. Praise Mr. Davenport; remind Julia 
he possesses great wealth, and——— Poor child! How painful to thee that 
thy sister will be so rich! Well, though not the most handsome, thou wilt 
not be left wholly unprovided. Do not be afilicted. 

Charl. Afflicted! Yes, Sir, that you should think me so selfish. Shall I not 
wish prosperity to my own sister ? Come to breakfast, dear Sir. 

Cleon. Your feelings interrupt me. Courage, my child; I cannot portion 
thee well, but will do all I can. Suffer your language, drawing, and music 


masters to return: I will pay them, should it cost me fifty dollars a month. 


* 


Siegmund, thy friend, or rather thy lover, has been impoverished by an un- 
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lucky lawsuit; but he has gained experience, and your happiness will be 
mutual, 


Charl. Mr. Siegmund, my dear father, is now more estimable than ever. 


x 
- 


1 know you approve our love: taking on myself the part of a housewife, I 


will cheerfully leave the rest to him. I think so highly of him, and of his 
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honour, that 1 would patiently wait for his hand these ten years. Do me the 


tavour to let him dine with us to-day. 
Cleon. Knowing it would give thee pleasure, my dear girl, he is already 
uivited, and will soon be here. 


SCENE Ii. 


. tp © hire 


a 
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Charl. The servant may have missed him. I will write him a line myself— 


1am sure it will please him: he will certainly come, and the part he will take 


in Julia's good fortune will be great. His heart is no less upright than 


tender! Forgive me for talking of him so much. 
Cleon. Then thou lovest him dearly? 
Charl. So dearly that, had I the choice of him with a poor pittance, and 
any other man with the greatest riches, he alone should be my husband. 
Cleon. Indeed! I did not think thee so far gone in love. 


Charl, Rather vay affection: I should be unhappy were it less tender; 
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especially when he prefers me to every woman on earth. Without beauty, 
without wealth, I have no attraction, except my innocence: yet, were I the 
paragon of the world, he could not love me more. 

Cleon. Dost thou tell him all this? 

Charl. Not so plainly: he is so timid that he takes none of the usual me- 
thods to show his love, and I have a thousand times wished that he would 
make it necessary for me to discover what he so well deserves. 

Cleon. ‘Thy wish is accomplished, my dear girl; he is here. 

Charl. How! Have you heard me? 

Siegm. Forgive me, dearest Charlotte; never in my life did 1 listen with 
such rapture! My senses are intoxicated, and I can offer nothing but love as 
my excuse, 

Charl. You cannot find a better. Well, you have heard, and I did not 
know that you heard; therefore, my acknowledgment was the more open and 
just. If I have committed a fault, being prompted by my dear father, I will 
commit it again wilfully. Does this extravagance give you pleasure ? 

Siegm. Dear, dear Charlotte! My present confusion must show you the feel- 
ings of my heart. You love me! And tell me so in your dear father’s presence ! 
You! My Charlotte! Do I deserve it? Can I answer? How?—Let me take 
a turn and recover myself. 

Cleon. You are disturbed, Sir, and my company may lay you under con- 
straint. Bless you, my children! Remember Julia: I will converse with Mr. 
Davenport. [ Exit. 

SCENE IIL. . 

Siegm. Will you repent, dear Charlotte, of what you have said? 

Charl. Before I answer, tell me if it be what you would have wished to 
hear? 5 

Siegm. Wished? How often have I wished! How have I deserved: such 
tenderness ! 

Charl. Let my heart speak, and you deserve much more! 

Siegm. No, lam not yet worthy of your heart! But my life shall be devot- 
ed to prove I am not insensible to such affection, How dignified is your 
mind! While your lover, I lost my whole property ; yet, in my misfortune, 
your love is unshaken! Your affection has increased, and this renders the calae 
mity supportable. ‘Tenderness so fixed is your greatest honour, for such trea- 
sures are only to be found in a noble mind; andI should deserve the contempt 
of mankind, could I cease to love you. 

Charl, 1 discover my weakness by listening to your praise ; but it is so de- 
lightful that I could listen for ever. ‘Iwo years experience must have taught 
you whether my heart be honest: what pleasure to recollect the days and 
hours I have passed in the sweet society of virtue, love, and you. 

‘ Siegm. Are you so satisfied with me? Why can J not make you happy? How 
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great must be the joy to reward a heart like yours, when the mere imagination of 
such power thrills me with rapture! Ah, Charlotte, how much happier than 
yourself is your sister! 

Charl. Such another word will offend me: nay,I am offended. Julia isnot 
more happy than myself. Her obligations to her husband will be great, but 
mine to you still greater. From you, and your example, I have learned content, 
tenderness, and the enjoyment of true pleasure. Are these nothing? But let 
us devote this day to Julia, my dear friend: she is unconsciously in love. 
Her whole behaviour assures me that the proud thoughts, which she cherishes 
concerning her liberty, are nothing but love: unfortunately, her mind too is 
overclouded by the odious imaginary picture she has drawn of marriage; let 
us disperse such clouds. 

Sierm. In what manner? But I willingly obey. He deserves her, and she 
will make a charming wile. 


Charl. He is here. 


SCENE 1V.—Eater DAVENPORT. 


Charl. You look melancholy, Sir. 

Dav. Ihave cause. ‘To-day I imagined I was to meet Julia as my bride, 
which pleasure I iiave waited for a whole year: but, the more I speak of 
love, the less she feels: the more ghe is a witness of my affection the more she 
is offended. Wretched man! Happy should I be could I love Julia less, 

Charl. Rejoice in this appearance of obstinacy; it is nothing less than love. 
Feeling herself conquered, she is making a last effort to embitter the pleasure 
you will receive from victory. We need only show what passes in her heart, 
and she will comply. 

Dav. Is she not wilfully blind? 

Charl. We must take her by surprise, and unexpectedly make the disco- 
very necessary. You need not be married just at present: what would be 
happiness to-day, will be happiness to-morrow. (to Siegmund.) Will you 
agree to what I shall propose? 

Siegm. With pleasure, if it can make Mr. Davenport happy. 

Dav. 1 know your mutual kindness. For my part, I will agree to any 
thing that can make Julia mine. 

Charl, Then you must change your language, when she is present. Begin 
gradually to speak in favour of freedom: this apparent sympathy will first 
please, and afterward make her secure. She will think she loves you for this 
cause, though she has long had a much better, and thus will discover her 
thoughts. 

Dav. Should this prove true, dear Charlotte how happy shall I be! 
Chari. (to Siegmund.) You must play an under part, and affect to love her: 
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this will disturb her; she will regard you with anger, and express her scorn 
of such love to Mr. Davenport. Make me responsible for success, 


Siegm. 1 do not like my part. 


SCENE V.—Enter Juvia. 


"fl, So, so! There you all are! My papa was inquiring for you; I can 
now let him know. = (goizg.) 

Charl. Nay, dear sister, why so hasty? Can you find better society? 

ful. Oh, no! But, where you and Mr. Siegmund are, love is sure to be the 
subject, and I have no present inclination to be a listener. 

Charl. Why are cur names alone mentioned? Why is Mr. Davenport une 
worthy of the same honour? 

ul. Mr. Davenport has kindly promised not to tease me again on the 
subject, and he has too much honour to break his word. 

Dav. Yes, Julia; which promise, before this good company, I repeat. 
J only hope you will permit affection to be changed to esteem: the first you 
may forbid, but it will be impossible for me not to esteem you. Do not shun 
me, now that 1am no longer your lover; but permit me to be your friend, 

Ful. Most willingly ! Much friendship, and no love, is my very wish. Let 
me have the intercourse of a friend, but not be fettered and tormented by 
love. Talk no more of love, and I am yours all day. 

Charl. Let us be gone, Mr. Siegmund; we can give ao pleasure to such 
frozen people. ‘Their platonic ice is too cold, unless a thaw should come. 


[ Exeunt Charlotte and Siegmund, 
SCENE VI, 


ful. My sister is dear to me, but would be much more dear if she talked 
less of love. Love may sometimes have a pleasant face, but his lamentable 
looks have so often disgusted me that I can never see him smile. My sister 
gives me an example of his languishing life: my sister, who was once so 
cheerful and free 





Dav. Nay, my promise is past; and friendship indeed, if well considered, 
appears to have the preference. 







































Ful. Oh, it gives freedom and ease tothe heart, which Jove would render - 


sickly. If people are pleased with each other, forsooth, they must be in Jove, 
and then they are not pleased long, Am I not right? 

Dav. Nay, if I talk of love, you may tell mei have broken my pro- 
mise. | 

Ful. You may think me capricious, or 1 know not what, that I should fly 
from love; but, as I tell you, on that depends my peace. Sweet liberty is my 
delight. I hate to be pierced by flames and darts. ] discover in myself that 
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my sister is wrong. But why so silent? I have all the talk. You are not 
vexed? I am delighted to think you are no longer my lover. What a long 
face you make, when I expected you to be pleased. 

Dav. Face!—Long!—Not longer than usual. 

Ful. Oh, long or short, I care but little, if you will but tease me no more 
about love. I am sorry to see you so gloomy—but, as your friend, that does 
not alarm me; I am the same mysel‘, sometimes: one is overcome one 
knows not how. Do not think I suspect you: no, I won't suspect, though 
| appear to be in the company of the deaf anddumb. Am I become quite 
indifferent to you? 

Dav. Mycharming friend, do not take it ill if, fora moment, I appear 
to have lost all sensibility. I am maintaining a ccmbat with myself, in obe- 
dience to you, to stifle the last agonies of love, and assume the true character 
of a friend. Reason prevails: love was my delight and would be still, were it 
yours; but now I find insensibility has its charms, which lesson you alone could 
have taught me. Be assured I will exert myself; only forgive me if, now and 
then, I inadvertently stumble on my former character. I no longer love you, 
but I wish you to know the strength of my esteem. 

Ful. But why then those downcast eyes? Cannot friends look each other 
in the face? 

Dav. Oh, 1] am combating /ove, and that is 2 part of the battle! Who can 
look at you and not love you? 

Ful. Why, did not you just now say you loved me no longer? You 
are quite dismal. Iam alarmed for you. One minute you are so much in 
love that you frighten me, and the next as indifferent as if you had never seen 
me before. Keep to your purpose; you are still wavering. Is this the in- 
tercourse of friendship? Why should people love, since liberty is so much 
more noble? 

Dav. Butit requires much greater strength of mind. 

Ful. Solsay. Then why accuse me for esteeming it so highly? Why 
pout because I would rather have ten friends than one lover? Who but must 
prefer the variety of friendship to the mawkishness of love? Are my reasons 
so bad that I ought to lose your esteem? Declare honestly whether this pre- 
ference ought to be called obstinacy? (@ tender look from Dav.) Lord, 
what a look! Do you pity me? I cannot understand what your eyes would 
say? I should take you for an inquisitor, not a friend! Why do you notice 
every thing I do, and nothing that I say ? I wish, Sir, to see 

Dav. Me gone. Sweet or bitter, 1 must obey. You need not dislike 





me so very much; I will trouble you no more on the old subject. 1 am— 
your very humble servant. (going.) 

Ful. Dislike! When did! tell you I dislited you? I understand 
you must not be my lover, you—you more than dislite me. Generous indeed! 


The fine fruit of all your fine love! Well, be liberty mine; though you 


because 
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should again, with all your unfecling pride, repeat | am your very humble 
servant. A very courtly speech, 
Dav. <A speech of respect. [ Exit. 


SCENZF Vil. 


Ful. How! Is he gone!—Why am | so—restless? I do not Jeve him-—I—I 
only /ike him. His pride is insupportable! Leave me! Perhaps I have of- 
fended him? He used to be so—easily managed—so—Oh no, he did not leve 
me! It was all a pretence.—I—I am quite out of humour. 


SCENE YVII].—Znter CHARLOTTE waseen. 


I wish I had my lute, 1 would—— 

Gharl. (advances) 1 will bring it you. But why, child, do you talk to 
yourself? It is not your custom to converse much with that dull gentleman 
Mr. Solitude. 

Ful. What harm in that? 1 don’t know why, just to-day, I should i sus- 
pected! 

Charl. Matter of fact, not suspicion. If you had not talked aloud of your 
lute, how should I have known it; since you did not see me? 

Ful. You are in a league to contradict me. 

Charl. How’so? if Mr. Davenport should have done it, that is not my 
fault. He told me, passing, how cross you had been, because, by accident, he 
had forgotten himself, and had just slightly mentioned love. 

Ful. It seems, sister, your errand is to crossequestion me. I will not be 
forced to love. 

Charl. Right, Julia, since you do not like Mr. Davenport. 

Ful. What awise speech is that! Do not /ite/ Must people bate each other 
because they are not languishing in love? 1 never questioned you whether 
you /iked your Mr. Siegmund. ; 

Charl. No; but if you should ask, I would answer yes, dearly, seule 
heart ; for 1 am never ashamed to tell the truth. There a. 
mind in feeling rational Jove than in éaléing about /iberty, 

Ful. You will drive me mad, among ye! Mr. Davenport esttenains the 
reverse: who shall 1 believe? 1 know you have more penetration than my- 
self; yet do not wonder, dear sister, if I prefer my own. And why indeed 
should not the opinion of Mr. Davenport be as good as yours? Yes have 
always called him a rational and a—a—an agreeable man. 

Charl. Qh dear, we were not talking about the agreeables: though I do 
not wonder this should be your opinion. I own him to have more under- 
standing tham myself; but even 4c, being human, may be mistaken, . 

jw. Oh, then, you are come to inform me that Mr. Davenport és a mans 
Cc 
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and not an ang-l—.ua understanding. 1 think so too: bgt really, my dear Char 
lotte, your wit makes me very dull. I could easily retort that Mr. Sieg- 
mund is only mortal: but, no; pray think him a saint. Do not imagine I de- 
fend Mr. Davenport from obstinacy: oh no! He has neither thegunderstanding, 
the gallantry, nor the digh worth of your Mr. Siegmund. I am therefore right 
to maintain my freedom, and not to love him. 

Charl. Why so warm, my dear sister? You chide me, and find fault with 
my lover, yet I think as well of you as ever. Who could think otherwise ? 
Without intending it, your eyes and tongue betray the state of your heart. 
You are and always will be my ‘dear sister. Your little faults become you 3 
they belong only to an honest heart. Do you know I had a remarkable 
dream, last night, of a young charming bride, who 

ul. Pray leave me, sister, | am vexed—tormented—and the more I talk the 
worse I am. 

Charl. Vexed because, in disputing, I just said a word against Mr. Daven-~ 
port, 

Ful. Why mention sim again? Have J not follies enough? Leave him 
with his weasness of understanding, and me with my captiousness, and suffer 
me to be alone a minute. Elder sisters always think they have a right to 
jecture the younger. 

Charl. 1 will go; but pray follow me, for I want to speak with you again. 

[ Exit, 


SCENE [X.—Eater Macisrter. 


Ful. How teasing! Must I never be alone! What is your urgent business, 
dear Sir? Pray tell me, briefly, which way I can oblige you. 

Mag. | would converse with you a little, young niece; and considering my 
years, studies, and experience, I may be thought qualified for such an office. I 
love you, and you know that, in every affair of life, understanding is a thing of 
great necessity. 

Ful. Perhaps so; though to-day I could wish to be without it: I might 
then be more at peace. 

Mag. Too precipitate. I would help you to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood ; and to know the seeming, or the shixiag, from the sure. What 
man shall wind the will, and bring it to just and fortunate distinctions and 
decisions, if he have not himself understanding ? Would you be so charming as 
you are, if yow had not uaderstanding ? 


Jul. Dear uncle, put out your lamp; you are not in your study. Why 
torment me with your logic? It is clear I must be less wise than yourself, un- 
less I had all your profound penetration and learning. 

Maz. Just now you wished to be without understanding, yet you prove 
you have it by your modesty. I require no learning from you ; when speaking 
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with you, I would even forget my own. On the step that you shall take to- 
day your future fate dependeth ; yet it doth not appear that you are thereto 
determined. Your father wisheth much that you were: I have promised him 
my trifling interference, and wish you to hear, answer, and offer your objections; 
' I will patiently endure them. Love is one of the most charming, but the most 
dangerous of the passions: it revengeth itself upon us, if despised; and doth 
take no less revenge when too slavishly obeyed. 

Ful, Your trifling interference taketh scope enough to display itself. I 
have no objections to make ; only leave me in peace. My waderstanding can- 
not cope with your philosophy, but it serves my purpose: I understand my own 
heart. | 

Mag. Knowest thou not, child, our passions are often the most victorious 
when we appear to be the most at peace? The heart of man is the worst of 
deceivers, and the wisest kAnoweth not himself. Some people are not aware how 
much they love, until they find their love is not returned. Take not this on 
my affirmation: those great inquirers into the human heart, Socrates, Plate, 
Seneca, confirmed by many modern philosophers, all have said the same, 

Ful. I de not know one of them, and have no wish for their acquaintance. 
But, Sir, supposing them to be as wise as you say, you may add that a heart 
ill at ease must become more so by these trifling interferences. 1 only hope that, 
if Mr. Plato, Seneca, and the rest of them, were all here, they would have 
so much penetration and politeness as to leave me, when so requested. 
Should I ever be governed by my passions, and especially by love, I will 
beg the assistance of your philosophy. 


Mag. Your sincerity pleaseth me, though it appeareth to me like contra 


diction ; but I should hold myself as no philosopher if1 could not support-con- 
tradiction. You have given—that is, I will take, no offence. No offence! 
But you have said, your heart is ill at ease: now, be this granted, ought not 
reflection to make it well? What disturbeth you? Is it the effect of love, or 
of aversion? Is it fe r desire? I should wish you to havea clear know- 


- ledge thereof: when ow the cause of moral evil, a moral antidote may — 


be discovered. My intention is good; I speak simply, and wish to be more 
simple, not less. | 

ful. I make not-the least question of your simplicity, your godd intens 
tions, or your learning; but I am vexed: I cannot tell what ails me, and if 
you would leave me at peace you must leave me in ignorance, You are teo 
profound for me. 

Mag. Wherefore praise me for my vmeolhinien 2 ? When you te studied 
truth the many years that I have, you may, perhaps, be no less lucid in thought. 
Dispel these melancholy clouds, and ruminate on the good fortune which 
this day waiteth your acceptance. Mr. Davenport wisheth for, and doth 
deserve, your love; what answer doth your waderstanding give? Om the 
choice of love doth marriage happiness depend; and no error vexeth us se 
C2 
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sore 28 When We are mistaken in that choice; yet in What can man more 
easily mistake ? ai 

Ful. All this is very fine, but what is it to me? 

Mag. Your eloquence is warm, but my tranquillity shall not be disturbed. 
You will not love; will not marry. Are you not in duty bound? Shall I 
recount the proofs in my behalf that nature hath in store? Shall the human 
race become extinct? That it shall not nature doth teach, and thereto love 
doth tend: now, he who would obtain this end, however wise the man, 
must take the means. Are you not then bound to marry? Tell me, do you 
not feel the force of arguments like these ? 

ful. No indeed. If love be only duty, E wonder how so many hearts 
ire thus enslave’, Give me love without this learning: { will wait in pa- 
tience for its magic spells. 

Mag. Niece, those persons are called stiff-necked who shut their eyes on 
arguments so luminous. If you grant you are bound to marry, which wa 
can your will be undetermined? Is not conviction of the mind and decision of 
the will one and the same thing? Why will you not conclude to marry Mr. 
Davenport, being convinced it is your duty ? 

Ful. Pray forgive me, Sir, that, learned though you are, I am yet wncen- 
vinced. Poor girl! how can! help myself that I am not quite so discerning as 
Plato, Seneca, and the rest of them? You must ask them how it happens 
that |] have no mind to marry; though, according to you, that is my duty. 


f am wanted in the kitchen, or the parlour, or somewhere or other. [ Exit. 


SCENE X—Enater Creon. 


Mag. 1 have discoursed with thy daughter, Julia, with most interroga- 
tory and rational precaution; have spoken with marvellous patience and self- 
denial; have clearly stated incontrovertible truths: but-——— 

Cleon, 1 wish you had rather given her a few examples of young women 
happily married. 

May. More than once! have suffered contradiction from her; yet never 
ence have Iforgotten decorum. I gave her demonstration that it was her duty 
to marry. 

‘leon, You have giver yourself great trouble, brother; but a girl of 
eighteen pays little attention to this kind of demonstration. 

Mag. I made every thing so plain that she was necessarily convinced : 
‘or if, when conversing with the unlearned, who are not accustomed to ab- 
stract, we donot sink beneath ourselves, and cal] ingenuity to our aid, we 
shall not be comprehensible. 

Cleon, But what have you done? Will she have Mr. Davenport? Has she 
discoverfl_what her inclinations are? 1 cannot trifle with that gentleman, 
he means so well and deserves so much. 
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Mag. She saith she is not at peace: now this was ill; for the elements of 
philosophy require a calm mind to actuate, or act upon. If the understands 
ing doth suffer through a tempestuous inclination and perverse will, it then 
hath little power of remark; and without the power of remark, its keenest 
weapons are but as blunted arrows. 

Cleon. Less logic, dear brother. Your skill would have appeared greater, 
tome, had she been less distirb@. 

Mer. No mode was unemployed. I showed her the pleasing side of 
leve. I began even With informing her that a happy marriage was a great 
blessing. 

leon. A marvellous discovery! But you should have told her that, in 
her case, the probability ofhappiness was great indeed. That was my in- 
tention when I s#ht you here. 

Mag. In brief, I well perceive she cannot be convinced by argument and 
proof. She perfectly understandeth a simple proposition ; but when several 
propositions must be combined, and the ergo, the useful conclusion drawn, 
her understanding doth then begin to fail; till, being overburdened, it cap 
contain no more. 

Cleon. ‘Then your persuasion has been of no effect? : 

Mag. “There are yet certain acute modes of persuading: such as the 
argumentum ad hominem: and such as are to be found in the ancient authors, by 
whom they are called fables and allegories, or parables. To people who have 
not depth of thought, such circumlocutions of wit may be serviceable. “Iwill 
try to obtain, by the stratagems of my ingenuity, that wherein my understand- 
ing, not being understood, hath failed: for 1 know not but that a frd/e may induce 
her to marry even sooner than a demonstration. 1 will mvent one, and will 
read it to her asa treasure discovered in the book of a youthful student at 
Leipsic. I mean that student who, by his tales and fables, hath made him- 
self so beloved by the scholars *. : 

Cleon, Pray do: Jet'mo means be neglected. Should the fable be'a good 
one, you may publish it at my daughter’s wedding : but do not Jet it be too 
long. A fable is not an oration: nor must it be too logical. My daughter 
will not think you the author. Only make her say yes, and my thafiks, 


at least, shall not be fabulous. | Exit Magister. 


SCENE Xl.—Enter CHARLOTTE. 


Charl. The guardian of Mr. Davenyort has sent his servant with this note 
to you, Sir. 





=i 


* GELLER bere evidently alludes to bis own tales and fables, which were write 
ten at Leipsic, and had become so bighly popular. : 
8 Y oF 
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Cleon. (reads) “ According to your desire, J will do myself the honour té 
take a dish of coffee with you. Iam greatly pieased with the choice of my 
ward, Mr. Davenport: he could not have made a better. Briefly, I mean 
to spend a happy day with you and your daughters, for 1 have received 
pleasant news from court. I must further inform you that the will of your 
dcad relation, Mrs. Stephen, will be opened to-day or to-morrow. I am 
well persuaded your nameis ip it, and | perhaps may bring you more infor- 
mation about four o'clock. 1 am, &c.” Good! very good, my child! I 
feared Mr. Simon would have withheld his approbation; my daughter not 
having a fortune. | 

Charl. So did notI. Mr. Simon isas liberal as he is ready to serve; and 
will rejoice to make a young woman happy, whose greatest defect is the 
want of fortune. 

Cleon. ‘True, child; he is#good man. Ithought, I own, he must have 
had faults; since he is nearly forty, and fas no employment*. But what are 
we the better, if Julia will not have Mr. Davenport ? 

Chari. Fear nothing, my dear father. Julia is half conquered; and I 
think you could not make her micre unhappy than by forcing her to accept 
her beloved liberty for life. 1 have certain-proofs that she loves him. 

Cleon. Indeed! I hardly dare believe it. Ah, you sly girls always pretend 
that men are your aversion ; though secretly they are your hearts’ delight. 
Well, well; in this world love is a first necessity. 

Charl. Dear Sir, your satire on sly maidens does not reach me: I never 
made a secret of my love. Inever supposed that rational love merited re- 
proach more than rational friendship. 

Cleon. If my dead relation should have remembered me, I shall be glad to 
affiance you directly, my dear child, and fix the wedding-day. Nothing at 
least on my part shall be wanting. 

Charl. You are a dear good father! But, should that be so, it would be 
very wrong for you to leave yourself poor in order that we may be married, 
{ can willingly wait ; for Mr. Siegmund will not think of marrying till his 
income shall be sufficient. 

Cleon. Exert thyself, that Julia may consent. A young girl may be coy 
and prudish, but she must not carry such things too far. 

Charl. Our dear mamma rather thought like Julia. 

Cleon. Ah, rogue! A father may thiné too. I have been young, and have 
not to repent of my youth. I and thy dear mother lived like children, one 
year before and sixteen years after marriage! For the happy hours we have 
enjoyed she has my heart-felt thanks in her grave. Without—vanity, chil- 
dren, she has given you both a good education. All will go well with thee; 





* At Court; or bestowed by the Elector. GELLERT appears here again io 
glance at himself.--See the Account of bim which follows this Coney. 
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be at peace. Thou hast been my comfort, my housekeeper. After my death, 
I will leave thee an honourable name, and a good education. Lay me by 
shy mother’s side: where she sleeps I would sleep. 

Charl, Why, dear father, teach me tobe weak? If my prayers are heard, 
your life will be long; and you will know what delight I take in seeking to 
make you happy. Oh, that I could so live these hundred years! I should then 
only have paid a just debt. To-day ought to be a day of enjoyment; but, 
perhaps, the soft melancholy in which you now indulge is the greatest charm 
a dear and worthy father can feel. Do you know, Sir, there is no wine in 
the cellar, except the cask which you laid in the year when I was born. What 
shall we set before our guests to-day ? 

Cleon. ‘Yap that; were: it nectar it were not too good for this happy sea- 
son. It will soon be dinner-time—I will go to market for some fish. If I see 
Julia, I will send her to you that you may speak with her again, ae 

Charl. Do, Sir, and! will wait. _ [Exit Cleon. 


SCENE Nil.— Eater SIEGMUND. 


Siegm. 1 have had a short conversation with Julia: she is out of humour 
about Mr. Davenport; but her complaints all to me appear to be like a de- 
claration of love in a foreign language. I did not think she was so affectionate. 
Love and friendship ‘@.:. in her eyes and on her lips; and the more she 
wishes to conceal-her 

Charl. Heyday, my dear friend! If you proceed, I shall bejealous. My 
sister ismoré charming than I am; yet you love me. , 


‘He more it is visible. 


Siegm, Who can love you once and not for ever? Your sister has many 
deserts, Hut you have many more. You know my heart; be that the pledge 
of my fidelity. 

Charl. “Yes, I know it, and am proud. Ah, dear Siegmund! I must in- 
form you thaf‘we-have a prospect of a little good fortune. I shall be happy 
to afford you some degree of pleasure! ‘The guardian of Mr. Davenport has” 
informed my father, by a note, that the will of a femate relation is tobe read 
to-day; and, as Mr. Simon believes, there is a legacy for our family. Oh, 
how fortunate should I be could I help to improve your circumstances! 

Siegm. Do not be uneasy: you love me more than I deserve. ‘Take pa- 
tience: all will be well, and—— . 

Charl. You are uneasy! What is the matter, tell me? Life is not dearer 
to me than your peace, 

Siegm. Ah, my dear girl, I want nothing but the good fortune to be 
eternally yours! I ama little absent in mind: I did not sleep well. 

Charl. Be cheerful for my sake. Julia isin her chamber; we will go te 
her: the dinner will soon be ready. [ Excunt. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT, 


THE TENDER SISTERS 


SCENE ILL—CLeon aad Jutia. 


Cleon. YOU must know whether you like him or not! 

Ful. How, dear father, canI know it? 1 will willingly obey you, leave 
me only my dear liberty. 

Cleon, “ You will willingly obey, leave you only your dear liberty!” Lit- 
tle ape, do you know what you say? Can that be obedience? I forbear te 
force you; I am much too indulgent to you: only tell me this, does he please 
you? 

Yul. Please me? Really—perhaps—i cannot positively say. 

Cleon. Daughter, do not blushto open your heart to your father: you are 
now a young woman, and love is not forbidden. Do his form and person 
please ? 

Ful. I—I see nothing much amiss: perhaps—I am well enough satisfied. 

Cleon. What do you mean, girl, by perhaps? We are not in the clouds: 
ask your heart. 4 


ful. My heart—oh, my heart deceives me: 





answer nothing pre- 
cisely. 

Cleon. ‘Talk common sense: your heart is yourself, and you must know 
what you think, If a young, handsome, intelligent, virtuous and wealthy 
man desire your hand, you can easily tell whether you will have him fora 
husband. 

Ful. -Husband!—Ah, Sir, let me breathe: Iam not myself to-day, and I 
may be too hasty in such a state of mind. I cannot indeed think I love him; 
for, if I did, I should be cheerful and happy. Beside, who can tell whether 
i—am to his satisfaction? 

Cleon, A rational cause of doubt to be sure! Foolish girl! If you were not 
to his satisfaction, he would not trouble himself so much concerning you. Per- 
haps he knows you better than you know yourself. Imagine, when your mo- 
ther was young, and I begged of her to have me, whether she did not please 
the. When Mr. Davenport speaks to you, does he call you dear Julia, or 
how ? 

Ful. Calls—calls—he calls me Miss. 

Cleon. ‘That is nottruth, child. He call you Miss! No, no. 

‘Jul. Miss, or dear Miss, or—I don’t know what. 

Gleon. Daughter, you are a hypocrite. 1am your father. In truth and 


sincerity how does he call you? 
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Jul. Deat—who can remember such nonsense? Calls—callssometimes 
he says my.dear Fulia. 

Cleon. Why do you speak so mournfully, and sigh at your own name? 
It is not disagreeable. Well—my dear Julia: what beside? 

Ful. Nay, papa—sometimes it’s my beautiful Sulia. But why all these 
questions ? 

Cleon. Little fool! You make me happy. A good father is always happy 
when his children behave properly. I have ever treated you like a friend. 
But tothe point: Mr. Davenport says to you, “ My dear Julia, my beautiful 
Julia, for thee I 44 

Ful. Oh, no! He always says you: thow never escapes him; that would 
be too familiar; quite insufferable. 

Cleon. No, no; the word thou would be no disgrace to you. IT have taken 
that liberty before marriage, with your dear mother, more than once, and it, 
thrilled me with pleasure. Well—once more he says “I like you!” and no 





doubt adds, “ you please me ;” or perhaps he places that first. 

‘ful. Oh, he says no such things. 

Cleon. How vexatious! I have heard it myself more than once. 

Ful. ‘That he said { dike you? 

Cleon. Yes. 

Ful. With your permission, papa, Mr. Davenport never said so to me 
in all his life. He has often enough said I Jove you, from my heart ; but never 
I like you. 

Cleon, (smiles) You are very particular and accurate about your terms, 

Ful. I like you! Poh! Llove ycu from my. beart has a better sound. Oh, 
there is no comparison |! 

Cleon. May be so. I said the same to your mother to the last, and it 
always gave her pleasure—But no matter that phrases vary. Maidens now 
are as anxious about a word, more or less, as an arithmetician would be ata 
false cypher. And you are pleased with his mode of speaking? Then pray be 
pleased with himself,too. Why delay? I am descending to the grave, and I 
tell thee, child; thy bridegroom would not disgrace a countess; he wishes 
now to know with certainty whether he-—— 

Ful. Papa! 

Cleon. Well, what next—Be not so reserved: though I am your father, 
I would be as gentle to you as a sister. 

Ful. Will you grant me one thing, papa? 

Cleon, Most willingly. You are as dear to me as Charlotte, though she 
has more steadiness. Ask what you will. | 

Ful. Ask—wasI going to ask ?—Lord, I am very nonsensical undecided 
—disturbed. 

Cleon. What would you ask? Speak. 

Ful. Only—only my liberty. 
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Cleon. Eternally your liberty! I thought you wanted to bespeak your 
wedding-clothes. Take your liberty ! I will use no constraint, only bethink 
yourself; remain in this place an hour and reflect. I will disturb you ne 


more. [ Exit. 
SCENE U.—Eater Mr. DAVENPORT. 


Dav. May I speak with you, dear Julia? 

ful. Oh yes; you are just come in time. The health you drank at table, 
about love, made me unwell. My sister laughed at it! So cannot I. She 
has been full of contradiction to-day, which she has extended even to your- 
self. 

Dav. Tome! May I ask how? 

Ful. 1 told her you maintained the opinion that liberty, rather than 
love, denoted dignity of mind: on which she began to ridicule you; and 


boldly affirmed you were wrong. Take no notice, however, or she might 
think I wish to make you her enemy. 

Dav. No,no; she will not so misinterpret: she is innocence itself. 

‘ful. I cannot discover why she should contradict me so, except that 
f was induced to repeat your arguments. I own my sister is better than I 
am: she preaches in favour of love ; I cannot follow this good example. 

Dav. Pray forgive her, though she may have spoken against me: If 
am not without failings, and perhaps should have pleased you better were they 
less visible. 

Ful. What should this mean? Perhaps, by the word failings, you have 
me in view. 

Dav. Charming Julia! Will you never believe how kind my meaning 
always is to you? 

Ful. 1 have little doubt of that: you like my sister, and—no doubt—it 
will not be very disagreeable to you to bestow the same liking upon myself. 

Dav. Yes, | assure you, did I not know Julia, 1 should think Char- 
lotte the most charming girl on earth. 

Ful. Very flattering indeed! You are not afraid of making me too vain 
by a compliment. 

Dav. My dear friend, why mistake this for a compliment? Why not 
think me sincere? 

Ju. Think!—I—Oh, I have a very good opinion of you. 

Dav. Why praise me in so melancholy atone? Ig it against your 
will? Really lam very unfortunate; the longer I see you, and the more I 
speak to you, the more you are dissatisfied. What is it that disturbs you? I 
make no attacks upon your dear liberty; no, not the slightest attempt upon 
your heart shall escape me. I love you entirely, hopeless and unrewarded. 
Would you deprive me even of this pleasure ? 
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‘Yul. 1 confess you have more merit than I thought: this free, this unfet- 
tered love will give me great pleasure. I can say no more. Do not re 
proach me any more with my dissatisfaction; I will be just and rid you of 
my company. : 

Dev. Why? What is the matter, my angel ? 

Ful. 1—really—I don’t know. Every thing is so irksome to me—nay, it 
even appears as if I sought for vexation, and loved it. I request—TI beg I 
may not suffer in your esteem. Iam very ill bred to you to-day, now that 
you are our guest. I am—I don’t know how—Something is come over me=- 
I will take a dish of coffee; perhaps that may dissipate the—the vapours. 
Don’t come with me; Charlotte would begin to jeer—Stay here; will you 
be so good? [ Exit. 


SCENE Il.—Eeter CuHarnLoTre. 


Charl. Well! What say you now, Sir? Tears! Is it possible? 

Dav. Let me enjoy myself! My whole soul is absorbed in gratitude, 
Had you but heard the charming girl! Had you seen the struggles of, her 
heart! At last, she freely owned she was not herself. What delight did she 
give, and how innocently was it said! Yes, I have won her heart without her 
own knowledge. Let us contrive, my dear Charlotte, oh, let us contrive 
how to——— 

Charl, To lose it. Why were you not more explicit ? 

Dav. Let me first calm my thoughts. She has told me every thing 
was irksome to-her, and sweetly requested she might not suffer in my esteem ; 
but she pronounced the word esteem in such a voice—oh, it was the voice of 
love! At last, she innocently told me she would take a dish of coffee, to dissi- 
pate the vapours. : 

Charl. Dear girl! Could coffee cure the heart-ach, so many of us would 
not be sick. Well, she will soon learn to distinguish between love and liberty : 
her melancholy proves, in my opinion, how little she begins to value the 
latter. You must now again gradually resume the character of the lover. J 
do not think it will give her much offence. 

Dav. The change will be very natural; only I fear, if too many 
persons be present, her heart will again take the alarm. When she left me, 
she requested I would not follow her, because she. feared your sr This 
proves her timidity. 

Charl. It proves, well interpreted, that she spoke thus to you:.— Do not 
go with me, for Charlotte must not see how dearly I love you.” She does 
not shrink from love itself, but from the word, If her habitua! timidity were 
less, her affections would be seen more openly ; but not perhaps with so maany 
charms: and, perhaps, if we women would truly please, the st ee = 
the person should in part be concealed. | 
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Dav. But what-think you, sister, should——— Hey day! I am very familiar 


with the word sister; yet know not how to apologize 





Charl. You have committed no fault, dear brother of my heart, and de- 
serve no reproof. Well, what have you to say? 

Dav. Do not ask me; I have forgotten. My thoughts are not my 
own. Julia thinks, feels, and speaks in my bosom; and, since I have seen her 
melancholy, | have a strong inclination to be the same. Sympathy governs 
our hearts. I feel my happiness, and would enjoy it. I see my Julia loves 
and cherishes a sweet melancholy; in all things I would resemble her. My 
heart is making new discoveries. 

Charl. Indulge the inclination, and be as melancholy as you please; for 
absence of mind is the thing I wish to both. She will soon be weary of 
herself, and make room in her heart for happiness. 

Dav. 1 am full of fears, I doubt, when I see her again, I shall not 
be able to speak. 

Charl. ‘That may easily happen; and Julia perhaps may soon be as dumb 
as yourself. I should like to see you both without being seen! So full of 
thought, you will have nothing to say: when a word is endeavouring to find 
its road, it will not be able to escape for a sigh: this treacherous sigh you 
will swallow, and try to disguise by an air of indifference! “I pray you 
leave me,” says she; and then some sly means will be taken to detain 
you. Your part will be just the same; and the probability is, that in the 
midst of this tragedy, the grand catastrophe will be kissing’!—I hear her 
coming, and will not disturb you. 

[Charlotte retires to the side scene, and listens, 


SCENE 1V.—Eater Juria, 


Ful. Where is my sister? Was not she here? 

Dav. (absorbed in thought) She said something as she went about not 
disturbing us. 

ful. Disturbing! What does that mean? 

Dav. Pardon me—I forget myself—Oh lovely Julia * ! 

Ful. Forgot yourself! Why? But—I—I! will leave you—you are 
thoughtful. 
Dav. Leave me! My lovely Julia! Me—— 





* Julchen is the German name, which bere the lover changes to Juliana, - But 
the word Julchen could net have been elegantly preserved. 
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Ful. “ My lovely Julia!” You never called me so before. You say you 
forget yourself. I willbe gone. 

Dav. Oh, not yet! [ have a thousand things to say ! Much, much! 

‘Ful. What then? Would you keep me against my will ?—Has any thing 
happened to you ?—What have you to say ?—Speak. 

Dav. (mournfully) My lovely Julia! 

Ful. (with a faltering voice) You have said so to me now three times— 
Silent again >—Well, I must go. (yoing ; they mutually cast a mournful look) 1 
really fear something must have befallen you; may I not be told? (be ap- 
proaches ber.) 

Dav. Would you but forgive me, I should then—Oh, no—] should 
forfeit your friendship, and (hissing and keeping hold of ber band) No, I 
have nothing to say. You seem sorrowful, my lovely Julia! 

Ful. (roused) Am 1?—No, no, not I; only I am frightened to see you 
unlike yourself! I—no, I am not sorrowful. I am quite calm, and wish to 
see you so. Don’t hold my hand—Well, I will leave you; I will go to my 
sister and tell her-—— 

Dav. Tell her what, dear girl? 

Ful. Tell her-—Tell her———that my father asked for her. 

Dav. Your father, my angel ? 

ful. No,no; it was Mr. Siegmund, who wishes to speak to her, and 
desired me : 
away ber face) 1 pity you! 

Dav. My lovely Julia! Pity me—I am overcome! 

Ful. What ails me?—Why do you keep me here ?—Why these tears? 
(endeavouring to conceal ber own) What is the matter ?—Let me beg of you to 
leave me. 

Dav. (sighs) Yes. 

Ful. (aside) He is going. 

Dav. (turning back) But why may I not know what ails you? You 








were not thus in the morning. @ ss 
Ful. 1 do not know myself—You are going: my present humour is 

irksome to you; yet tell me why ):u—you do not speak ? age 
Dav. Speak? — ae 
Ful. Speak. ts ok asad 


Dav. How beauteous do you look ~~ your court: ety 
Julia! acts 


" 


Ful. Why. db: jus sigh? You forget-nisi Coppers Cialis Matias 


come! Only think should she see you onl and me som—— — ° 
gbe say? : 


(looks at him) You look so very melancholy that—— (torn 
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SCENE V.—Enter CHARLOTTE. 


Charl, Ushould say that people, by their dismal questions and tears, make 
the strongest declaration of love, without uttering a word on the subject: 
that is what J should say. 

ful. (aside) Oh, how malicious !—I must be gone. 

Charl. Yes, | have seen you going often enough; yet here you are. 


Ful. Seen me ?—Spiteful ! [ Exit. 
SCENE VI. 


Charl. 1 am almost sorry to have disturbed you! But 1 could cont un 
myself no longer! What can be more delightful than to see two poor inno- 


cents sighing and dying for love, but not daring to own it! 


What do you 
think row of my little plot? Could I but have withheld myseli for half a 
minute, I should have seen you sink into each other’s arms. 


Dav. fear not. I was greatly affected, and am so still. 


Charl. 1 see your condition, and know how it teases you to stay here, 
prattling with me. Entice your mistress back: I will make all right. 
Dav. <A thousand thousand thanks! | Exit, 


SCENE VIL—E£ater Mr. Simon. 


Mr. S. 1 ask pardon, Miss, for thus breaking in upon you; but joy 
makes me impolite. Are you not the charming young lady who is affianced 
to my ward? 

Charl. Supposing me so, what then? 

Mr.S. 1 have the pleasure to inform you that your deceased aunt has 
eft you her sole heiress. ‘This day you will receive information of it from 
the townghall. The will has been opened, and your godfather, the court 
counsellor, being present, has commissioned me to bring this pleasing news 
to your father, before he could receive it in due form. 

Charl. Is it possible! My aunt has tenfold performed her promise. How 
fortunate is my sister! But she deserves it, however extraordinary. Sir, you 
have given me the most heartfelt pleasure! [ am not affianced to your 
ward, but I could scarcely have felt so much delight had I been the heiress! 

Mr. 8. 1 do not know, Miss, which of you is affianced to my fortunate 
ward; but it is the youngest sister who inherits the estate, and likewise 
personalities worth more than fifty thousand dollars. 

Char!. 1am the eldest sister. Oh what happiness! 

Mr.S. Yam grieved I could not bring the same intelligence to yourself, 


that your happiness might have been equal... Where is your good father? 
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Cherl. Be kind enough to follow me—only grant me this request. Give 
me the satisfaction of being the first to convey the joyful news to my 
sister and Mr. Davenport. I know no pleasure equal to that of being a 
witness of the enjoyment of others; and, had I as much myself, I really 
think I could give it all for this high gratification! Let me have this happi- 
ness ! 

Mr. S. Most willingly. To find two other sisters with an equally 
noble and disinterested affection would be no easy task. It quite surprises 
me! I knew you were not affianced to my ward, and only wished to 
soften the painful ta%k I had to perform. I did not imagine I should have 
given you so much joy; but I see the contrary, and (tenderly) almost * begin 
to wish you had yourself been promised to my ward, and the fortunate 
heiress of your aunt. 

Charl. If a love for others and being free from envy can gain your esteem, 
| hope to enjoy it during life. Then you will suffer me to inform my 
sister and Mr. Davenport of this bequest? Will you be so good? 

Mr. 8S. And your father, likewise; though I was deputed to him. 
Here he comes. 


SCENE VIL—Zater CLeon and SIEGMUND. 


Cleon. 1 have been seeking you, dear Sir, with Mr. Siegmund in the 
garden. I saw you come in, and thought you would have taken your coffee 
there. Your company does me honour, and gives me the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. S. 1am rejaiced to see you so well; and to be a witness of your 
happiness, 

Charl. Oh, my dear father! Oh, Siegmund! Shall I speak, Mr. Simon? 

Mr. S. Oh yes; it will delight me almost as much as if I had been still 
ignorant of the event. 

Cleon. What dost thou mean, child? Wilt thou speak to me, or to Mr. 
Siegmund? Which is the dearest to thee, darling ? 

Charl. In my dear respect, you are the first; but in affection—— 

Cleon. Ay, ay, I understand. 

Charl. Then I will repeat to you both the good news of Mr. Simon. My 
deceased aunt has left her whole estate to Julia. ‘The will has been opened, 
and my godfather has sent us the news by Mr. Simon. 


Cleon, Imagine a father’s feeling! The estate too is freehold+. Joy 





* A deviation from the author is bere made, to give a stronger shade of proba- 
bility to the plot. 


+ Weiberlehen: on estate that can descend to females, according to the German. 
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SCENE V.—Enter CHARLOTTE. 


Charl, Ushould say that people, by their dismal questions and tears, make 
the strongest declaration of love, without uttering a word on the subject: 
that is what J should say. 

Ful. (aside) Oh, how malicious !—I must be gone. 

Charl. Yes, | have seen you going often enough; yet here you are. 

Ful. Seen me ?——Spiteful ! [ Exit. 


SCENE VI. 


Charl. 1 am almost sorry to have disturbed you! But ' could contain 
myself no longer! What can be more delightful than to see two poor inno- 
cents sighing and dying for love, but not daring to own it! What do you 
think now of my little plot? Could I but have withheld myself for half a 
minute, | should have seen you sink into each other’s arms. 

Dav. fear not. I was greatly affected, and am so still. 

Charl. 1 see your condition, and know how it teases you to stay here, 
prattling with me. Entice your mistress back: I will make all right. 


Dev. A thousand thousand thanks! | Exit, 


SCENE VIL—E£ater AZr. Simon. 


Mr. S. 1 ask pardon, Miss, for thus breaking in upon you; but joy 
makes me impolite. Are you not the charming young lady who is affianced 
to my ward? 

Charl. Supposing me so, what then ? 

Mr. 8S. 1 have the pleasure to inform you that your deceased aunt has 
left you her sole heiress. ‘This day you will receive information of.it from 
the townghall. ‘he will has been opened, and your godfather, the court 
counsellor, being present, has commissioned me to bring this pleasing news 
to your father, before he could receive it in due form. 

Charl. 1s it possible! My aunt has tenfold performed her promise. How 
fortunate is my sister! But she deserves it, however extraordinary. Sir, you 
have given me the most heartfelt pleasure! I am not affianced to your 
ward, but I could scarcely have felt so much delight had I been the heiress! 

Mr. 8. 1 donot know, Miss, which of you is affianced to my fortunate 
ward; but it is the youngest sister who inherits the estate, and likewise 
personalities worth more than fifty thousand dollars. 

Charl. 1am the eldest sister. Oh what happiness! 

Mr. 8. 1am grieved I could not bring the same intelligence to yourself, 


that your happiness might have been equal. Where is your good father ? 
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A COMEDY. 23 


Charl. Be kind enough to follow me—only grant me this request. Give 
me the satisfaction of being the first to convey the joyful news to my 
sister and Mr. Davenport. I know no pleasure equal to that of being a 
witness of the enjoyment of others; and, had I as much myself, I really 
think I could give it all for this high gratification! Let me have this happi- 
ness ! 

Mr. S. Most willingly. To find two other sisters with an equally 
noble and disinterested affection would be no easy task. It quite surprises 
me! I knew you were not affianced to my ward, and only wished to 
soften the painful task I had to perform. I did not imagine I should have 
given you so much joy; but I see the contrary, and (¢ender/y) almost * begin 
to wish you had yourself been promised to my ward, and the fortunate 
heiress of your aunt. 

Charl. If a love for others and being free from envy can gain your esteem, 
1 hope to enjoy it during life. Then you will suffer me to inform my 
sister and Mr. Davenport of this bequest? Will you be so good? 

Mr. S. And your father, likewise; though I was deputed to him. 


tere he comes. 


SCENE VIiL—Znter Curon and SIEGMUND. 


Cleon. 1 have been seeking you, dear Sir, with Mr. Siegmund in the 
garden. I saw you come in, and thought you would have taken your coffee 
there. Your company does me honour, and gives me the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. S. Lam rejaiced to see you so well; and to be a witness of your 
happiness, 

Charl. Oh, my dear father! Oh, Siegmund! Shall I speak, Mr. Simon? 

Mr. §. Oh yes; it will delight me almost as much as if I had been still 
ignorant of the event. 

Cleon. What dost thou mean, child? Wilt thou speak to me, or to Mr. 
Siegmund? Which is the dearest to thee, darling ? 

Charl. In my dear respect, you are the first; but in affection—— 

Cleon. Ay, ay, I understand. 

Charl. Then I will repeat to you both the good news of Mr. Simon. My 
deceased aunt has left her whole estate to Julia. ‘The will has been opened, 
and my godfather has sent us the news by Mr. Simon. 

Cleon, Imagine a father’s feeling! The estate too is freehold}. Joy 





* A deviation from ihe author is here made, to give a stronger shade of proba- 
bility to the plot. 


+ Weiberlehen: gn estate that can descend to females, according to the German. 
law. 
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oe 


makes me shudder. I never suspected this: yet she was always kind to the 
girl! ‘The whole estate ? 

Siegm. Most excellent! A right worthy woman! 

Mr. 8S. In your name, I desired a copy of the will to be made, and hope 
you will have it this evening. You will likewise soon have legal documents. 

Cleon. ‘This is so extraordinary! ‘The poor shall have their part! And 
yet, poor girl, you are cut short. 

Charl. Oh, no, dear father! Who knows whether I should properly sup- 
port such good fortune? Beside, who is so happy asl am? What say you, 
Mr. Siegmund? ‘lell me your opinion. 

Siegm. It is that you are quite as estimable as your sister. 

Yeon. You told me, Sir, in your note, you had yourself received good 
news: walk with me into the garden, and let me hear. ({ronica/ly) These 
wrangling lovers can support our absence ; if not, they will follow. 

{ Exeunt Cleon and Mr. Simon. 


SCENE IX. 


Charl. Had I not known you so well, I should have trembled while relat- 
ing my sister’s good fortune before you; but I am convinced I shall not for 
a moment appear less worthy in your eyes. We are at the disposal of Provi- | 
dence, and Providence is just and wise: it is watchful over us, though it 
should not appear at the moment when we wish. 

Siegm. My dear Charlotte, how easy is it, remembering you, to forget ill 
fortune. Let us continue to hope: pardon me if I still seem absent; I have 
been talking to your father, and really I know not about what. 

Charl. If you love like me, I do not wonder that, on such a day, when all 
these preparations are making, you should wish and be uneasy. Once more, 
trust in Providence. ‘This very day it is a year since, by an uniucky lawsuit, 
you lost your inheritance. Perhaps the thought troubles you? Who can say 
but that, in another year, it may again be restored? Have you spoken with 
Julia, and affected love for her, to serve Mr. Davenport ? 

Siegm. No; I have been too absent, too 

Charl. No matter; the trouble is scarcely necessary: her heart will do 
its office. But do not say a word of the inheritance! I will seek her, and 
relate the happy event to herself and her lover. [ Exit. 


SCENE X.—Srecwunn alone. 


What a cursed event !—Julia!—The whole estate! Julia—already pos- 
sessed of such beauty, such charming graces! Were 1 ignorant of Charlotte’s 


worth, perhaps Julia—— But is Julia less worthy, less generous, prudent, inno- 
] 











A COMEDY. 25 


cent? Is she not propriety itself ?—Has Charlotte her winning timidity? 
or Cursed love, how thou tormentest mie! Must I be faithless against my 
will ?—Why should not Charlotte have had the estate? Did the aunt dis- 
cover greater merit in her sister ?—Wretched man! How great is my loss, 
without any fault of mine! Yet—am I less agreeable than Davenport? Julia 
refuses his love—Would it be a crime to—— Should she win my heart, how 
can I help it? Would my desires be unjust, should they agree with those of 
Julia? Here-she is, and by herself! 





SCENE XI —Eater Jutta. 


ful. My sister desired me to wait here in your company. She isin search 
ef Mr. Davenport, and will bring him to relate something agreeable to both. 

Siegm. Will you not find my company dull? 

Ful. Your company! Certainly not. You have been quite kind to me 
to-day ; and it can be no secret that you are agreeable to me, though less to 
me than to my sister. 

Siegm. (kissing ber band) You are flattering, charming bride | 

‘ful. Am Ito be a bride? No body has yet told me so, No, you must 
not call me by that name. Though I should happen to please Mr. Daven- 
port, must I therefore be his bride? No, he is so very good that—that—he 
scarcely now mentions love. 

Siegm. And were I to mention love, would you be angry? You little 
know how highly I You-— 

Ful. In your company, I am safe; while the world contains a Charlotte, 
I need not fear a declaration of love from you. Should you wish to discover 
my private thoughts, you will be deceived. 

Siegm. Sweet girl! I could wish I were dissembling, but am not. Recol- 
lect, man cannot—— 

Ful. Cannot what? 

Siegm. Look at you and remain unmoved. 

Ful. 1 perceive you are playing the part of Mr. Davenport. 

Siegm. I should then be very unfortunate, since you dislike the part he 
plays. 

Ful. Howcan it affect you and my sister,though I should not yield to. his 
wishes ? 

Siegm. 1, perhaps, should be @ gainer; you, perhaps, would discover the 
intentions of a faithful beart, 1 honour you, and how shall I tell you what 
I feel? | 

Ful. Upon my word, you are an excellent actor: but I do not like love, 
even in sport. I wonder where is my sister, and what she has to tell me. 
She kissed me with such joy! It must be something serious—I will go and 
find her; excuse me a moment. [Exis. 
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SCENE XII. 


Sieom. (alone) Monster! What have I done? Would I betray a faithful 
laeart, that loves me with rapture! I '— Yet, how beautiful, how charming is 
Julia! She does not love bix—but is she inclined to me? Then reason—it 
must be silent—my affections may—may change. Should I fail in the attempt, 
Charlotte will still certainly be mine. Did she not herself request I would 
make love to Julia?—I shall not therefore appear faithless—How! Julia 


agai! Does she seek me? 


SCENE XIV—Ezater Juria and MAGISTER. ° 


“ful. (to Siegmund) Charlotte will not tell me till Mr. Davenport returns, 
who is gone home for half an hour. You will be kind enough to go to my 
papa ? 

Siegm. When you command—But dare I hope ?— 

Ful. (a little suspicious) Nay, if you play the lover, I will act the coquet: 
ask my papa what he Says. 

Mag. ‘True, Mr. Siegmund; my brother waiteth in expectation of you, 
and my desire is to speak a word in private with this young maiden. 

[ Exit Siegmund. 


SCENE XIV.—Jutia, MacisTer. 


“ey 7 


Yul. Pray, Sir, can you tell me what news my sister Charlotte brings ? 

Maz. No; I have not encountered her: I come from my library, where I 
have been amusing myself with reading a book of German fables. If you 
will grant attentive ear, I will audibly read one which, in my poor opinion, 
has great merit. You are a lover of wit and genius. 

Sul. Yes, but not to-day: my mind is not at ease. But how happens 
this? You were not used to read me fables. Nay, you used even to make 
comical wry faces if you sfw me reading those of La Fontaine, or Hage- 
dorn*. 


Ns 


Afar. I grant it; | being more the friend of serious argument, which is 
gold, while wit is little better than dross: but the bow of the understanding, 
if kept always bent, will lose its elasticity ; therefore, light reading may at 
times be adunissible. Will you hear the fable; the title whereof is Tur 
SUN. 





* Haceporn is. celebrated German poet, who wrote toward the middle of 
the last cantury. 
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*¢.1. Dear! 1 have read many fables about the Sun. T'll take your word 
for it, and believe it charming ; only spare me the trouble of hearing it. 

Mag. Niece, my powers of divination cannot discover why you, to-day, 
are in this moody mood. For your advantage, I have wasted some valuable 
hours—have laboured in your behalf, and for your tranquillity: yet you are 
so ungrateful as to give me continual offence. Am I so insignificant? And 
doth my good-will not even deserve your notice? Are not yourrduties 
toward me, your uncle, accurately delineated, as it were in a map? Where- 
fore then contradict me thus? Am I to blame that you should be by reason 
bound to marry? Have I passed the limits of that obedience in which you 
are indebted to your father and myself? Are those limits not defined by 
reason ? 

ul. You complain of me, uncle, but you complain so learnedly that I 
have nothing to say. Well, pray read me the fable, that I may run to my 
sister. You do not know, uncle, how highly I esteem you. 

Mag. Why not know? Though your understanding is not of the highest 
genus, your heart is of a most excellent species. If, instead of reading the 
Brytrage of Bremen *, and such-like trifles, you would seriously pursue a 
system of moral philosophy, I augur well you soon would learn to think. 
Did you understand the powers of the will, and their nature, philosophically, 
you then would also understand how the powers of love do form a power 


which 





Sul. Always on the subject of love! Did you ever while young act the 
lover, that your knowledge of it is so accurate? If so, what is it? Who 
can solve that riddle? ’ 

May. All those who have sufficient understanding to understand the 
nature of things. Love is the concord, the agreement, or the harmony of 
two wills to produce one effect: ‘This methinks is demonstration; or, shall I 
invent another figure ? 

Ful. No, no; one is quite enough. I would rather hear your: fable 
and go. | 

Mag. 1 own, a fable is not so difficult to comprehend as a definition of 
cause and effect. It is short, and in my opinion is rather an allegory than 
a fable. Listen and hear. (reads) 

“ The Sun, as we are told, formerly fell in love with the Moon, and dis- 
“ covered his passion in the most soft and tender manner; but the Moon, as 
“© was her nature, continued cold and insensible. She ridiculed every reason, 
“* which the neighbouring planets could offer, in favour of the passion of 

the Sun. Her pride made her preserve the air of a prude, though the 
“ love of the Sun gave her secret pleasure, She confided in her clear and 





* See an account of GELLERT, which follows this Comedy, 
E 2 
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“ beautiful face, till a Deity, at the request of the Sun, darkened it with 
“ spots; and these are the spots which at this time may be seen in the face 
“ the Moon.” 

This is the fable: now, what is the moral, think you? 

‘ful. I think—that it doesnot please me so much as it pleased the author 
who. made it. I hope you do not think this an agreeable tale? 

Mag. 1 do freely grant the powers of understanding cannot display their 
strength in witty trifles. But suppose I were myself the author? 

ful. \f you were, | should suppose myself blind, for not seeing its beau- 
ties. 

Mag. There is cunning in that excuse. I will inform you, the work is 
mine; though I would not be vain thereof; since we find it possible for the 
unlearned to have wit. But reflect upon it well, and tell me the moral. 

Ful. You had better tell it to me, 

Mag. Be attentive. A handsome maiden, who long had ridiculed her 
lover, became in danger that age should injure her beauty. 

Ful. Your invention, Sir, is rich to-day; and your moral very new. So | 
am the moon, Mr. Davenport is the sun, and you and my sister are among 
the planets? 

Mag. 1 do discover that when, by figure and allegory, I have presented 
my thoughts, the impression made by them is great. Niece, think intensely 
upon the fable, and no longer withstand the love of the Sun. What answer 
shall I return with to my brother ? 

Ful. Why—tell him that—though I was dull enough when I heard your 
fable—I could not help laughing. Uncle, your most obedient. [ Exit, 


SCENE XV.—Enter CLEON and SIEGMUND. 


Cleon. Well, dear brother, what says Julia? I fancy you might have pre- 
vailed without your fable. 

Mag. She remaineth stedfast. I know not wherefore, for an obstinate 
girl, a person of high respect should give himself so much trouble. When 
neither philosophy nor ingenuity can prevail, a relation hath no other choice 
but force. Henceforth I am silent. Ay, thus it is when parents neglect early 
to give the solid foundation of knowledge, and make morality the superstruc- 
ture. Often have I requested that I might instruct thy daughter, and teach 
her the principle of things: but, no; she would be fanciful, and not reason 
able. 

Siegm. ‘This, Sir, is a bold assertion. Is not Julia rational enough? 

Mag. Indeed! So warm! I understand you. Another time | will do 
myself the honour of a reply: my pupils now are waiting. [ Exit, 
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A COMEDY. 


SCENE XVI. 


Cleon. 1 know not which to believe, my brother or Charlotte: their 
accounts are contradictory. How can my brother be mistaken? What is your 
opinion, Sir? 

Siegm. Why, Sir, in my opinion, Mr. Davenport is rather disagreeable to 
Julia. 

Cicon. Wow can that be inferred ? Did she know of the inheritance, I might 
think it had made her proud. ‘The worthy intentions of Mr. Davenport are 
visible: he wished to marry her while she was poor; gratitude should now 
induce her to accept his hand; so | am persuaded she will act. 

Sicgm. You are well aware, Sir, of the evil consequences of constraint in 
marriage? 

Clecn. We shall see: I depend on time. And I now could wish, Mr. 
Siegmund, if you are so inclined, to afliance my daughter Charlotte to-day, 
and thus double my pleasures. 

Siegm. Yes—only my circumstances—I am several hundred collars in debt. 

Cleon. ‘These debts shall be paid out of Julia’s inheritance; and. she will 
give you a thousand dollars to begin your marriage, 





Siegzm. You are very good, but 

Cleon, Charlotte wiil certainly make a sensible wife: her failings are few 
indeed, and her person is‘ far from amiss. But why should I tell you that 
which you know better than myself? ‘The copy of the will will soon come: 
are you willing? 

Siegm. ertainly—Charlotte is the woman I wish for—I respect you ag 
my father—yet—durst I say so much—lI cannot help thinking, Julia is more 
inclined to me than to Mr. Davenport; and Charlotte—Charlotte is very kind 
to the latter. Permit me to add, Julia has desired I would speak to you on 
the subject. 

Cleon, What do I hear! Now I understar.! why Julia has been so captious. 
Tell me, I request you, what is to be done? All that depends—I am be- 
wildered! Julia may love you, but Charlotte loves you better. 

Seigm. You are right, my dear father. 

Cleon. Must Charlotte have two husbands, and Julia none? That would 
not be well. 

Seigm. Iam perplexed—lI act an unpleasant part. The best would be for 
you to keep the secret, and defer the affair with Mr. Davenport for a week : 
in that time, Julia may change. 

Cleon. ‘Towhom can I speak but to you? Shame will keep me silent. 

Siegm. Should Charlotte freely choose Mr. Davenport, 1am too disinte- 
rested to rob her of 2 husband who would thus establish her fortune. 

Cleon, Youact nobly. All may yet be well. I am no less willing for you 
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than Mr. Davenport to enjoy the inheritance of Julia. The division will 
indeed be more equal. Mr..Davenport’s possessions will make Charlette 
happy, and those of Julia will enrich you. 1 know not what step first to 
take. 

Siegm. When things are ripe, do you promise Julia shall be mine? 

Cleon. Charlotte loves you so much that it is rather her affair than mine; 
and it would be unjust should you forget her. I cannot conceive how this 
inconstancy should happen! You must be mistaken. 

Siegm. Let us keep the secret a while. I love Charlotte from my soul, and 
would try every means to have her. . 

Cleon. We will be on the watch. I certainly think the first arrangement 
must remain. I will send Charlotte to you; speak tenderly to her, she will 
gladly hear you. I will once more question Julia, but with great caution. | 


stay too long, Mr. Simon is alone; but he is too good to take it amiss. [{ Exit. 


SCENE XVIIL—S1iecmunp alone. 


Srigm. All goes well! Julia may be mine !—Handsome, rich, well formed, 
well bred, noble minded—And yet-—if Charlotte should come to a knowledge 
too soon—would she not hold me in abhorrence ?—Oh, no! That’s not the 
danger: she loves me—What ails me? Do the oaths I have sworn to her— 
Unmeaning oaths, which passion extorts—Oh, Julia, how great are thy 


charms! To wish to possess thee, can that be wrong? 


SCENE XVUL—Zuxier Cuartorre. 


Char’. They are both coming. The discovery shall be made. Oh, how 
will Julia be rejoiced! And you, my friend, do you still love me? Forgive this 
unnecessary question! 

Siegm. Yes, dear Charlotte, I love you eternally ; and by the return of my 
love my fidelity is eternally rewarded! Oh that I could make you perfectly 
happy! A monarch might envy me this enjoyment! Here they come. Permit 


me to retire; your father expects me. [ Exit, 


SCENE XIX.—E£ater Jutta and DAVENPORT. 


Charl. (to Dav.) Come here, with Julia. Ihave to offer you—a handsome 
young and excellent bride, with a large inheritance! 

Ful, Is that the news? 

Dav. And if your bride had ten times her inheritance, my Julia, in a shep- 
herd's hut, would be preferred! 
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Ful. Indeed! You hear her. Who knows how fortunate you may be! I 
éongratulate you both. Who is it, Charlotte. 

Charl. A charming girl, well bred, and with an estate of fifty thousand 
dollars ! 

Ful. Excellent ! And—— Her name? 

Charl. And as beautiful as yourself! 

Ful. Why tell me that? Lf I am beautiful, let the looking-glass tell me so : 
it isnot conversation for sisters. You might have informed Mr. Davenport of 
this by himself; it is not necessary 1 should be present. ( going.) 

Dav. Do not go, dear Julia; or, 1 must follow. 

Ful. ‘That must not be! The lady with the fortune, who has fallen in love 
with you, may take it amiss. It is very fortunate that you have been exer- 
cising yourself in making professions of love: it will now give you but little 
trouble to repeat them. 

Charl. This brings me to the point. I will describe the young lady that 
will please Mr. Davenport. First, her eyes are large and blue, like yours; 
her person finely formed; her manners elegant; her mien victorious; her 
hands round, plump and small *. 

Ful. (Looks at her hands.) 

Charl. She delights Mr. Davenport, but she prefers her liberty. 

Sul. Really, I cannot understand you! Do tell me her name at once. 

Charl. Oh, her name is Julia. 

‘ful. You are treating me like a child. 

Carl. No, Julia; 1 am the messenger of great good fortune! Your late 
aunt has left you, by will, her whole estate. Mr. Simon brought us the news, 
and I requested of him to give me the pleasure of first informing you both. 
My dear sister, may every happiness that riches can give be yours! And, oh, 
Mr. Davenport, may Julia be your own! 

Ful. Her whole estate! And nothing to you? Is it not divided? Are you 
sure? Certainly ’'ve misunderstood! Why has she left my sister nothing ? 

Charl. She loved you the best; the inheritance is yours, and was long 
intended soto be. Give me my Siegmund, not embittered by poverty, and I 
have enough. My father, dear Julia, will think every minute an age till he 
may wish you joy: for I entreated him to take no notice till I had first 
informed you. 

Dav. Amazement! Happy were it for me, perhaps, had there been no 
such will. Oh, lovely Julia, must I lose you! : 

Ful. Charlotte, the inheritance shall be divided between you and my 
father: I do not wish for it; do not deserve it. Vexatious will !—I was 
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* The text is, kleine volle runde hande, which J have followed: these bands 
are not thought handsome in England. 
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; ! uneasy before, and now am more so. (/ooés at Davenport.) What say you, . 
if Sir? 2 
Dav. Say, dear Julia a 

Charl. Oh, you are getting into the vapours again. My father will be : 
4 quite impatient. 3 
; SCENE XX.—Eater CLEON. ¥ 

Cleon. Why do you stay here, dear children? The coffee waits. 3 

Charl. Do not he angry, dear father; your children are in good company. a 

Ful. Oh, my father! x 

Cleon. What is the matter? Shall I not wish thee joy? I have wept with S 

pleasure. Dear child! Pray go, Charlotte, to Mr. Simon, or he will depart - 

to procure a copy of the will. You, Sir, will also be so good as to keep him y 

company. 4 

Dav. Most willingly. (Going with the sisters, but Cleon beckons to Julia.) a 

SCENE XXI. ‘ 


Cleon. Well, my daughter, what says your heart? Is it not rejoiced? 
Ful. Yes; for now I can part the inheritance between you and my sister. 





Cleon. Sweet girl! For my part, keep what thou hast: but something 
given to thy sister will be but right. My small house will have enough while I 
live. But what says Mr. Davenport? Is he not highly pleased ? a 

Ful. I think he is rather the reverse. 
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Bis Cleon. ‘True, true: he had enough before! But thou must not forget, he s 
r j loved thee while thou wert poor. Ah, hadst thou heard all the good his 3 
ii 4 guardian has related of him, thou couldst not but return his love. I did not a 
Wi think him well informed, he spoke so modestly, so little like my brother ; but : 
as 


I am assured his knowledge is great, and the books he has read almost innu- , 


ers 


merable. Who could have thought it! : 
Ful. Ihave known it long, and know my own deficiency. Perhaps he . 
seeks the same qualities in a wifey rather than an inheritance. 
Cleon. How thou talkest! Women do not pursue the studies of men. Thou 
canst play, sing, dance, and speak French: canst write a good style, and “a 
legibly ; understandest household duties, art intelligent, of a good family, well | 
bred, cheerful, and now thou art rich. What more can a man desire? He 
loves thee ; let me then have the pleasure to call him son, and thee a bride. 
Ful. A bride? What can I say? Does he really love me? You are too 
partial to your child! My sister is superior to me. 
Cleon. That is not the question. Mr. Siegmund is hers, and she is satise 


fied. Give her but a smal} part of thy wealth, then will she be perfectly 
l 
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contented; and she shall this day be affianced. But, perhaps, thou wouldst 
prefer Mr. Siegmund thysel/? 

Ful. Mr. Siegmund! How could you have such a thought ? If I nmst 
love, why should I not love Mr. Davenport? Is he not much the more 
meritorious? Nay, even were Mr. Siegmund preferable, which he is not, how 
could I with honour think of 4/m; since he and my sister love each other so 
tenderly ? 

Cleon. It delights me to hear thee! I am a happy father! (patting ber 
cheek) Continue thus to think, my charming girl, for thou thinkest rightly. 
Ay, ay, thou lovest Mr. Davenport much better than Mr. Siegmund, dost thou 
not? The latter appears to me a little changeable—or something worse. I 
spoke concerning him with Mr. Simon, and—— 

ul. Dear Sir, should I determine to love, I give you my word it will be 
just such a man as Mr. Davenport. But the loss of my liberty ! If1 could 
but find out whether I love him or not.—No; I do not love him, yet. Though 
so rich an heiress, I do not find myself more happy. Perhaps, I am a little 
ill? 

Cleon. Oh, people may easily be ill of love: but love returned is a cure for 
that. When I was ill myself that way, I only said yes, and was well again. 

Ful. Ah, papa! 

Cleon. Ah? I tell thee, ab is not the word, but yes. He is delighted with 
thee, and will love thee tenderly ! 3 

Ful. But—will he always be delighted ? 

Cleon. That depends on thee. Why hesitate? Art thou afraid he should 
hereafter change? Never! His guardian has told me how often thy lover has 
declared he should not think himself a man, should he ever swerve from 
virtuous principles. He will be faithful to thee for life: he will not break a 
solemn vow. 

ul. 1 hear no vows from him. Would not his protestations be addressed 
to me, if———_—— ? 

Cleon. So, he has not protested? Excellent! He is the more to be believed. 
In love, a public avowal is more than an oath. He will this day pledge him- 
self, if thou wilt do the same. 

Ful. I am somirresolute—aukwardI cannot agree with myself: pray 
give me time. a | 

Cleon. Till supper: but, then, declare at once yes, or fo. I am serious, 
have opened my heart, and given my consent: act for thyself. Thy lover 
will be in search of thee: give me thy hand: come. It is a pleasure to me 
once more thus to lead a bride. [Exeunt. 


‘SND OF THE SECOND Aci. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE L—Srecmunp, Jutta. 


Ful. WHAT do Thear! It cannot be! 

Sicgm. Yet it is true. 

Ful. Did he say so himself? How unhappy am I! 

Siegm. He did not tell me so exactly in words; but he greatly prefers 
Charlotte to you. 1 could easily pardon him this offence, though it is a deep 
‘one, if it were not a crime to you. Dear angel, how I pity you f I know how 
honourable your intentions are, and will rely on you not so much as to whis- 
per my name in the affair. 

ful. Was this the cause of his affliction? Faithless at last! What advan- 
tage could he gain by thus betraying an innocent heart? If through passion 
he had taken my life, I would have forgiven him; but to deceive me under 


the mask of love and sincerity is detestable. 
Siegm. Be assured, he will deny it. 
Ful. Deceitful man! Oh yes! Deny! I shall never hear it from himself— 


{ will not punish him: no, his conscience will be his tormentor—How! He! 
‘To whom I this day resigned my heart!—No, no; I never loved him. Yet 
how often has he sworn that he loved me!—Is the word of man of ne 
greater worth than this? 

Siegm. Dear Julia, do not impute infidelity to our whole sex. Could you 
but know my heart !—Oh, anger itself only makes you more charming ! 

Sd. Dear Mr. Siegmund, pray leave me ; I will And thou, Charlotte, 
art thou silent!—Oh, love, thou scourge of man, this is thy work!—Leave 
me: I give you my honour not to betray you, but rather to admire your 
honest proceeding. Let me see you again presently. 

Siegm. As soon as I suppose you are a little cool. [ Exit. 


SCENE Il.—£ater Davenport unperccived. 


ful. At the very moment when he gave me the strongest promises of love 
to be faithless!—~And yet I cannot hate him: is’it witchcraft ? 

Dav. Do you not see me, Julia? Of whom are you speaking ? 

Ful. Of a faithless man, whom I might have loved, had I known him less. 
(softening) Is it possible you should deceive me! I! who had begun to prefer 
you to your whole sex? Why have you acted so cruelly and awakened incli- 
nationsi 21% which, while I feel them, I cannot but despise. Yet, to show 
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you what a heart you have injured, I freely tell you I shall not, cannot perhaps, 
ever hate you; and, though I cannot but grieve at my weakness, shall wish 
to bide your failings even from myself. 

Dav. Unfortunate man! Is faithless the title I deserye? I will not con- 
descend to excuse myself; but conscious pride bids me declare my heart 
scorns the slightest infidelity. 1 will not even ask who can have inspired you 
with such opinions. ‘Time will discover my rectitude, 

Ful. So haughty! 


SCENE Ill.—2Znter CHARLOTTE. 


Dav. (to Charlotte) Come, dear Madam, that you may also begin to hate 
me. Julia tells me Iam a deceiver. : 

Charl. Oh, you have been quarrelling a little! Ay, about the first kiss, I 
suppose. 

Dav. Complain of me to your sister; relate all my guilt. 

Ful. Charlotte, perhaps, would afford me little consolation. 

Charl. Ah, Julia, had my late aunt known thou wouldst have quarrelled 
onthe day of being affianced to thy bridegroom, she would not have left thee 
one acre of land. These wars, I hope, will soon be over; naturally, thy 
heart is fond of peace, but love is rather fretful. 

Ful. Your jokes are out of place. 

Charl. Do look at her, Sir! Have you vexed her by too small a protesta- 
tion of love? If so, please her by doubling the quantity. ‘Tell me at least, sister, 
what is Mr. Davenport's fault; or, if you are so very much offended at a 
kiss, return the offence ; give it him backs you will then be quits.—What is 
the matter with you both? 

Ful. ‘The matter! That must not be told when you are present. I scarcely: 
can believe you have given him any such opportunity. Neither, indeéd, is 
it any fault of his that you are more charming than I am. ‘To be faithless is 
no crime; it isa merit. He would not love you but that he cannot forbear 
to love the most excellent, I do not blame him, 

Charl. Sweet girl, am I your rival? This afflicts me! I will tell you the 
whole secret: but first say whether this accusation against your lover did not 
originate with Mr. Siegmund? I see the whole. He has pretended a passion 
for you, that he might discover your real affections, and artfully made you 
believe Mr. Davenport was in love with me. Forgive the joke she has played. 
his part well. | 

Ful. Nay, he seemed inearnest, and—— 

Dav. You see what a deceiver I am. 

Ful. Yet 

Dav. Do you still doubt ? How little do you know me? 

Jul. 1—Mr. Davenportama 
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Dev. Isthat the reward of my love ? 

Ful. How reward? Do you hate me? Should I have been jealous if—— 
So you have not deceived me? My heart was indeed your warm advocate. ' 

Charl. Ay, ay; caught at last, my dear sister. You are still in pain, ! 
perceive, that you have not asked your lover to forgive your warmth. I will 
do it myself. (# Davenport) Beso good, dear Sir, as to forgive Julia, for 
having loved you more tenderly than she supposed. 

Ful. No, indeed; when I have faults I will confess them myself. 

Dav. And do you love me? 

Ful. Yes, beyond-—rhyme or reason, and will no longer keep the secret 
from your father and guardian, if the telling of it will give you pleasure. 

Dav, My Julia! Tis too much happiness! 

Ful. Uf Thad not already won your heart I would beg for it, so highly do 
Testeem it ! 

Dav. Excellent Julia! Iam—— Oh, it is impossible to thank you as | 
ought! The greatness of my joy robs me of utterance! 

Charl. (4issing Julia) Dear sister, may this love be eternal! Set me an 
example of tenderness and content. May you, dear brother, be as happy 
even as my sister. Remain the friend of Mr. Siegmund, and by your sin- 
cerity promote our peace. Let us seek my worthy father: how his happy 
heart will beat when he shall hear of Julia’s compliance!—I see Mr. Simon 
coming ; pray be gone, and give me the pleasure of relating to him all that 
has happened, [L£xeunt Julia and Davenport, 


SCENE IV.—Cuartotre, Mr. Simon. 


Mr.S&, 1 have the pleasure, at last, to bring you an abstract of the will: 
J fetched it myself. Can you read and not be greatly affected? (gives the 
paper.) 

Charl. (reading to herself) How! I the heiress? 1! 

Mr, S. Yes, dear young lady; you, not Julia. Your godfather, the 
counsellor, who first gave me the information, must either have been mis-« 
‘taken or have contrived this artifice to increase the joy of his god-daughter. 
You are certainly the heiress; and no one can more sincerely congratulate 
you than I do. You deserve it all, and more. | 

Charl. Oh, unfortunate mistake! Will not my dear sister grieve? Will 
not Mr. Davenport-——— 

Mr, S. Hey day! You were more rejoiced when I brought you the first 
and false account! If you read the will, you will find however that, though 
you are the heiress, there is a bequest of ten thousand dollars to your sister, 
to be paid on the day of marriage. prew 

Charl. That rejoices me; but she shall have much more rather than she 


should take the loss to heart. Oh, happiness! What will my feelings be 
1 
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when Mr. Siegmund shall thrill to hear this news! How happy am I! Pro- 
vided only that my dear sister will not be afilicted. 


SCENE V.—£nter SIEGMUND. 


Siegm. Julia, 1 am told, has at length consented: is it true? How de. 
lighted I shall be! 

Charl. (to Mr. Simon) Yes, at length she has gratified Mr. Davenport ; 
and you, Sir, will be invited to the wedding. But here, Mr. Siegmund, isa 
copy of the will Are not you a little vexed that my aunt should have for- 
gotten us both? 

Siegm. Not in the least. You are more to me than the wealth of worlds. 


Charl. Should J ulia offer us something from her inheritance, ought we ° 


not to be pleased ? 

Siegm. Being afhianced, she has lost that right. 

Mr. §. Oh, Sir, be assured, my ward will give her the full power to 
be liberal and grateful. He does not seek happiness in the excess of wealth, 
but in the noble disposal of it; and would have preferred Julia had she not 
been an heiress; nay, perhaps, would then have thought himself most fore 
tunate. Would that all lovers were as noble-minded as himself! 

Charl. Youhear, Mr. Siegmund, what a worthy brother we shall have. 

Siegm. ‘The honour is no less to his guardian than to ourselves, 

Mr.S. lownI am proud of him. Since he was ten years old, he has 
lived in my house, has all ny cares sorichly rewarded, and-has given me such 
true enjoyment, that I know not which of us isthe other’s debtor. 

Charl. 'To any”body else I should envy this praise; and, were my dear 
father to die, would be your ward myself, could I obtain the same. How. de- 
lightful is the intercourse between the noble-minded! Darel, Mr. Simon, in 
your presence, take a liberty which love commands and justifies? Yes, you 
are worthy to be a witness of the pure emotions of my heart. (embracing 
Siegmund*) At last, my friend, J am happily able to reward your faith and 
affection as they deserve! You loved me when poor. Providence has to-day 
bestowed an inheritance upon me, of which I cannot make a better use than 
by presenting it to you. I know how worthily it will be employed. Here is 
a copy of the will, in which 1 am declared the heiress instead of my dear 
sister, as we had supposed. In short, except a bequest of ten thousand dol- 
larsto Julia, it will be all yeurown. Now what says yourheart? 

Siegm. Without my Charlotte’s love, the present would be indifferent. 

Charl. And well do you deserve that love. If nothing be wanting to 
your happiness but my affection, you cannot be more happy. 





* The manners of Germany render these tokens of fondness in the fair sex very 
pdmissible, and not unfrequent, 
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Siegm. My heart is overpowered! With you, love and fortune are hap- 
piness indeed! Why cannot you make the whole world as dignified as your- 
self! The most unworthy would then, in their own despite, be compelled to 
resemble you. That you have given me yourself merits my eternal! thanks, 
With your permission, I will hasten to your worthy father, and now 


SCENE VI.—Eater a Servant. 


Serv. (to Charlotte) Here is a letter, Miss: it came by the post. 
Charl. A letter by the post! 
Siegm. 1 saw the letter-carrier in the hall, as I came here. 
Charl. With your permission, gentlemen—(éreaking the seal). 
Mr. S. 1 willretire, and congratulate my ward. 
[ Exeunt Mr. Simon and Servant. 


SCENE VII. 


Charl. (after reading) Oh, my friend, some one is determined to embitter 
my joy! Iam envied, and you are calumniated. ‘The blow is wicked! Yet I 
welcome it, since it will afford me a new opportunity of giving you a proof of 
my truth and love. I will read the letter ; it is only two lines, as you see, 
(reads) 

“Do not trust your lover, Mr. Siegmund, he is a deceiver. N. N.” 

Siegm. How! I a deceiver! . 


~ 
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Charl. (taking bis band) 1 know how much you are above being moved by 
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this hateful accusation: it is to youa panegyric. Oh that I might always 
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meet such deceivers ! 

Siegm. But who, on such a day as this, could make this wicked attempt? 
if—ay, should it be Mr. Simon himself? Perhaps he loves you! Does he 
covet your fortune? Why did he go when the letter came? Ought I to for- 
give such a crime? Had he accused my understanding, I might have thanked 
him for the mortification ; but rectitude of heart and honour, to rob me of 
them is to administer poison. I! Ia deceiver! It will be seen who is deceit= 
ful, I or the writer of this letter. Is this the noble-minded guardian ! 
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Charl. Yentreat you, in the name of love, be calm: forbear to suspect 
Mr. Simon: it isnot possible that he should be guilty of such malignity. His 
character is dignified. It may be, you have some enemy who has this day 
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been informed of your love, and my inheritance. 

Siegm. But why excuse this guardian? Did you not remark him when he 
said, “ Would that all lovers were as noble-minded as my ward!” Is not 
this a shameless attack upon me ? 


ee ee ee 


Charl. Indeed you will offend me, should you suspect him but for a mo- 
ment. From what I have observed, and Mr. Davenport has reported, he is 
@ man whose whole life has been dedicated to honesty and honour. 
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Siegm. But may he not be betrayed into unjust designs? 1 remarked what 
strict attention he paid to every action, every word of yours. Another sin- 
gular circumstance concurs: in the note he wrote this morning to your father, 
he said he had received good news from court ; of which he has since given 
an account to your father, but not to me. 

Carl. Yamcertain of his rectitude: pray do not let him be suspected. 

Siegm. Why did he not tell me that he had been appointed to a respecta- 
ble office, with a high salary, at court? If he did not mean to undermine 
me, what was his meaning ? 

Charl. 1 forgive your failing, which originates in love, but will listen to 
you no longer. ‘The attempt shall be turned to our advantage: your ene- 
mies will be sufficiently punished by their ignorance of your worth; there- 
fore, pray be satisfied. We cannot better revenge ourselves than by not 
taking the least trouble*to discover the detractor. Dismiss your anger; and 
let us, in the presence of my father and the company, confirm the ties of 
affection in despite of our enemy. [ Exit. 


SCENE VIII.—SieGMUND alone. 


Siegm. Cursed fortune, what a blow! Yet it does but give me courage. 
Julia is lost !—Well, but Charlotte and the inheritance are mine!—I have 
not been false: no! I only wavered.—All circumstances considered, I acted 
well—nobly—But where is Charlotte? Should she hear more of my infi- 
delity—— (in baste) 1 will make all secure., { Exit. 


SCENE IX.—Jutia, Davenport. 


Ful. (repeating after Siegmund) “ Where is Charlotte? Should she hear 
more of my infidelity—I will make all secure.”—-Vile man! You heard his 
confession! We desired to see how he would conduct himself, after receiving 
the letter. Oh, had this odious conduct never been discovered! Poor 
Charlotte! ‘To bind thyself to a man who, under the mask of honesty, con- 
ceals so bad a heart. 

Dav. 1 told you how unworthy | thought him: he has practised the 
height of deceit. I entreated him like a brother, in the forenoon, to aid me 
in gaining your consent; instead of which, he entreated your worthy father 
to protract every thing for a week; and spoke as if you, my Julia, were 
in love with him. Is this the friend whom I have more than once invited 
to partake my fortune, and make my house his own! 

Jul. And he pretended, to me, that my sister was your favourite. I 
am now convinced he did not act the part that Charlotte had assigned him: 
yet, poor girl, she will never think to the contrary. Who shall make the 
discovery to her? Will she believe what she hears? And, if she does, how 
great will be her misery! How I pity her! 
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Dav. So dol; yet you must tell her; or, if you are silent, 1 must 


and will speak. 
Ful. ‘Think how unhappy my dear sister will be! Pray say nothing. 


Perhaps—perhaps he is not wicked in nature. Misled by my inheritance, 


he might—— 

Dav. His infidelity is still the same; and, in my estimation, the man 
whom hunger makes a robber is infinitely less guilty. If he could be imsen- 
sible to the tenderness, the bewitching innocence, and the noble friend~ 
ship of your faithful and virtuous sister, he would hereafter, urged on by 
avarice, poison a father, a wife, or a bosom friend. 

Ful. Oh, my sister !—Pray forbear !|—I tremble 

Dav. Lovely Julia, you are to me the most precious thing on earth; 
yet, forgive me when I tell you, rather than see your sister united to misery 
with such a worthless man, I would forego riches, honour, ay, and even 
yourself! J will speak, how great soever her distress. ‘The letter was 
written by my guardian, at my particular request. Your worthy father and 
uncle, who were supposed so simple by him, first remarked his base inten- 
tions; and your father therefore informed my guardian of them, who both 
hates and detects the slightest deviations frem rectitude. ate 

‘ful. Has the man then no excuse? o 

Dav. Not the smallest: every thing has been thoroughly examined. 
(indignantly) He is a deceiver, and merits a deceiver’s punishment. How! 
Shall men, by hateful deceit, triumph over the affectionate innocence of 
woman, which both virtue and honour command them to defend? 

Ful. Tow must my sister proceed with the faithless man? 

Dav. Let her punish him by contempt, and make him feel the villainy 
of attempting to deceive a noble heart. 

Ful. Suppose she were to pardon him, would not that be still more 
noble ? 

Dav. She need not publish his crime; but, while subduing her revenge, 
let him be eternally renounced. He is no man. 


f 


SCENE X.—Z£ater Mr. Simon. 


Mr. 8. 1am greatly distressed! ‘The letter has not answered our purpose; 
she loves him still better than before, and determines to think him innocent. 
She entreats her father to’ conclude the match: he, good man, loves his 
daushter, and, in the greatness of that love, may perhaps forget all pre- 
caution and advice. If nobody else will venture to brave the storm, I will. 

Dav. And I. 

Fut. Oh that my sister would come, I would—— But she loves him,with 
such affection! What will be the feelings of her heart to separate ! 

Mr.S. Painful indeed! Affection cannot be more sincere; but that is be- 
cause she holds him worthy of her love. Let her be convinced of her 
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érror, ‘znd reason, het love of virtue, and her abhorrence of 4 faithless 
heart, will gain the victory. She will then despise what now she loves.» We 
must all once more speak with your father, before he gives his consent. 

Ful. Noble-minded sister! Oh, that I could share thy misfortunes! How 
mournfully to me does this day end! 

Mr.S. Do not lament the loss of such a man.. Charlotte is fortunate in it, 
and would indeed be unhappy were it otherwise. Pray try, | Mr. Davenport, 
to entice her from her lover, ana bring her here. ) 

Dav. 1 will; it is the only way. 

Mr. 8. A word, before you go. Have you read the copy of the will 
which I have brought ? . , 

Dav. No, Sir. 

Mr. Si Nor you, Julia? 

Fu. No. 

Mr. S. Then you are not informed that the first account was false? Julia, 
do not be alarmed—you are not the heiress. 

Ful. How! Not! Why have I been deceived? Is every thing to-day un- 
fortunate? Mr. Davenport—You do not speak! Am I no longer your bride? 
C love endure misfortune ? I hoped to have shared with my father and 
ote the best apartments in the house that was left me were designed for 
them. Oh, Sir, what joy did I imagine to myself I should feel, while taking 
you by the hand, and leading you through all my possessions! Have I now 
none? . 

Dav. All that are mine are yours! Forget the inheritance; that can effect 
no change. I am pleased to think it is not yours.- People might have sup- 
posed my love wasrather to that than to my Julia, and her virtues; this 
cannot now be suspected. ‘The world will esteem you the more, my dear 
bride, to find it is yourself I choose and honour. Lead me by the hand to my 
own house, for that shall be your inheritance. Oh were Charlotte but re- 
lieved! ‘Till then I cannot be at peace. 

Mr. §. Charlotte is the heiress. 

Ful. My sister! I could almost envy her. The thought is odious | No! 
I rejoice sincerely. Being yours, what can I wish for more ?—Oh let all be 
hers! 

Dav. Including me, dear Julia? 

Ful. You my sister’s husband? Oh, no; I am not yet so disinterested : 
neither would it be virtue. But pray go to my sister. 

Davi Willingly : love for a moment shall be sacrificed to friendship. 

, [Zxi#. 
SCENE XI. 


Ful Washe serious? Resign him to my sister? How could he hint such 
a thing! The inheritance is hers. «1 love her dearly ; but if she should ask me 
to resign Mr. Davenport it would betoomuch. I could never doit. 
be | 
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Mr. S. Harbour no such thoughts: she will make no such demand. 1 
must further tell you, the wil) bequeaths ten thousand dollars to you on the 
day of your marriage. 

Ful. "Chat is as it ought to be: yet, could! restore faith and truth to the 
lover of my sister by resigning this money, how willingly should it be given! 
Base man! When he shall find Charlotte lost to himself, may he not contrive 
that Mr. Davenport shall be lost to me? ‘Though he is faithless, | am not to 
blame. 

Mr. S. Have no such fears! Depend on what I say. Charlotte is to be 
pitied; but better lose her lover than her happiness. Were she but here! 

ful. Who can restore her peace? I love her dearly; but why should I 
lose my lover? No; I can never be so generous as that; I cannot resign, 
cannot forget him. She might be happy, but I should not. He said, “ Love 
for 2 moment should be sacrificed to friendship.” "What did that mean? 

Mr. S. Fear nothing; he is yours: you deserve him; and hereafter we 
shall feel that love and friendship, when guided by virtue, contain the greatest 


enjoyment and happiness the world can afford. 


SCENE XIIL—Zater MAGISTER. 


Mag. Mr. Simon, I would impart a word. Or I do mistake, or I have 
this day made the remarkable discovery that the enjoyment and possession of 
wealth hath great power over the human heart. 

Mr. 8. 1 fear, Sir, 1 kow this quite as well as yourself. 

Mag. 1 made it while ruminating in my study. 

Ful. Can you remedy the evil, dear Sir? 

Mag. Mr. Siegmund must be punished, that he may be amended. 

Mr. 8. ‘Yhe proper punishment will be contempt. 

Mag. Nay, but, the powers of will in him: howshall they be rectified ? 

Mr.S. snot contempt the-proper means? 

Mag. \will not toohastily answer. But are not you, Sir, of opinion that 
the Stoics rightly maintained there was but one vice: or that, where one 
vice ruleth, other vices are all rendered subservient. Only observe Mr. 
Siegmund: doth he not exemplify this paradox? 

Mr. S. Yes, Sir; but our business is to separate him and Charlotte, who 
will not yet believe him faithless. 

Mag. Among possibilities, that isone. How happeneth it that men are 
not astonished at the near relationship which doth subsist between vice and 
vice? Mr. Siegmund, being told of the will, became avaricious. Vice the 
first. He attempted to suborn Julia, and possess himself of her inheritance. 
Proof of inordinate self-love. Deceitful himself to Charlotte, he casteth 
about to render Julia faithless. Vice upon vice. The first vice cannot be 
rendered effectual but by deceit and treachery. Z£rgo, he deceiveth his 
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friend, deceiveth his father-in-law, deceiveth you, deceiveth me, deceiveth all 
having once deceived virtue; and, that all these deceits may proceed, it 
was necessary he should lie and calumniate. All this he hath done. How 
unholy is the combination that doth link the vices together! Were not the 
Stoics right? ; 

Mr. 8. Who doubts it, Sir? You see these things in a very learned light. 
However, you first discovered him to be faithless, and Julia, I, and all are your 
debtors. Can you now discover the means to separate Charlotte from this 
Mr. Siegmund ? : 

Mag. Iwillthink thereon. Credulity in Charlotte hath been active; but, 
from this event, she must be taught how much it doth become all those to 
hold the human heart in doubt, who have not laboriously studied the genera- 
tion of covetousness. We, the learned, have this way learnt truly to reason: 
2 knowledge of the Wii is no less necessary. Is not the will as essential a part 
of the soul as the understanding ? When the understanding doth comprehend, 
then hath the will animpulse—The man, who knoweth these things, knoweth 
his essence; and, also, knoweth the means that tend unto perfection, I call 
upon you to declare, niece, if I have not, on manifold occasions, informed you 
that Mr. Siegmund had laid no foundation in philosophy? The bitter fruit of 
ignorance doth now appear, 

Sul. My dear uncle, did you feel this treachery like myself, you would 
not ask me such questions at present. You read me a fable to-day, and I 
could wish you would remember the fable of the boy, who fell into the water, 
Instead of aiding us in our danger, you teach us the origin and hateful nature 
of vice. Pray do not take my freedom amiss. 

Mag. From you, niece, I profess to take nothing amiss. To the word 
offence appertaineth the appertaining knowledge of the nature of the offence, 
In this knowledge you are deficient; therefore, your discourse is an offence, 
and is not. 

Mr. S. But how will you proceed? 

Mag. It shall be thus. Antecedent to the promise, which my brother 
might make of Charlotte, I will briefly, and positively, inform him, that my 
consent shall never be bestowed; and, by this, he will certainly be reduced to 
protract his own. [ Exit. 

Mr. S. Do so, 


SCENE XIil, 


Ful. 1 will follow my uncle; he may be too slow and formal. When she 
comes, pray discover this afflicting event to Charlotte. I will take care her 
faithless lover shall not disturb you; and, when I think it the proper moment, 
will come with Mr. Davenport to your aid. 

Mr. S, Honest intentions shall be my guide; and, should I be treated 
G2 
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with the utmost scorn by your sister, and the most degrading revenge by Mr. 
Siegmund, | will rather forget myself than the cause I have undertaken. 
[ Exit Julia, 


SCENE X1V.—Enter CHARLOTTE. 
\ 


Charl. What are your commands? Is it any thing concerning the ten 
thousand dollars 1 am to pay my sister? Let me hear your proposal; I am 
ready. 

Mr. S. We will speak of that another time. Are you persuaded that I 
wish you well, and that my motives are honourable ? These questions may be 
thought strange, yet are necessary, considering there is so much danger that 
you will not patiently listen to me. 

Charl. How, Sir, can I serve you? Speak freely. I owe you no less respect 
than I owe my fether, and will be exceedingly thankful if you will give me 
an opportunity to prove my esteem. I have as high an opinion of your 
honour as of the honour of Mr. Siegmund; what can I say more to induce 
you to speak? 

Mr. S§. It is of him I would wish to speak. 

Charl. Perhaps your ward desires that part of the estate which lies near 
the town? Ay; that leads me to guess why he behaved so coldly toward the 

good Siegmund. Why not speak to we? He shall have it on those terms 


which you yourself think just. Let us join the company. With respect to 
the wicked letter, | am determined, in your presence, to resign my heart and 


myself to Mr. Siegmund, and convince his enemies that mine is not love for 
calumny to shake, 

Mr.S. “T'was 1 who wrote that qwicked letter. , 

Charl. Rather than believe you, I would think it had been written by my 
father, dearly as he loves me! You joke. 

Mr. S. No, Miss; the affair is much too serious to be joked with. Avoid 
and hate me if you please, but I repeat, your lover has not acted honestly 
toward you. 

Charl. You certainly mean to have the pleasure of trying my constancy, 
and endeavouring to frighten me: yet you ought to know I am not to be this 
way frightened, 

Mr. S. 1am not in sport. I will speak still plainer: your lover is deceit- 
ful. 

Charl, (offended) You go too far, Sir. I will answer for his truth, and 
would have you know that, by offending him, you offend me. Nay, even 
were he faithless, I should hate the person as much who convinced me of 
it as him who had betrayed me. But I am too soon angry: no, Sir, you 
cannot descend so far, As certainly as I live, you are not in earnest, 
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Mr. &. As certainly as I live, IZ am. He is unworthy to be loved by you 
for a moment. . 

Charl. And I will love him eternally. 

Mr. S. You do not know him. es 

Charl. Better than you do, Sir.s 

Mr. S. Your native rectitude and unsuspecting heart make you believe 
him honest; but you are mistaken. 

Charl. Do not give me arms against yourself. I have held both you and 
him to be honest, and I am deceived. But which must I hate? If my friend. 
ship be of any worth, say no more: my very heart revolts! You have been 
particularly kind to me and my family, but you haye acquired no right to 
act with selfishness toward me. Would it not be morelike yourself to cherish 
me in the paths of virtue than to mislead and render me base? Why do you 
now speak as you do? 

Mr. 8. Because, till this afternoon, I was not certain. If you will not 
believe me, give credit at least to your sister, and Mr. Davenport. 

Charl. Hateful proceeding ! Have you made them of your party? 

Mr. S§. ‘Them, and your -honourable father; and, rather than suffer you 
to be the wife of such a traitor, 1 will encounterthe greatest danger. You are 
much too noble, much too charming for such a man, 

Charl. Would you then offer me your own heart? Must he be faithless 
because, in your eyes, I am charming? Think you that means like these can 
win an upright heart? Either I must hate you, or no longer love virtue. I 
shall not long be able to look at you. 

Mr. 8S. Reproach me as you please, your anger only proves the rectitude 
of your heart. Your mistake is your justification ; and perhaps I might have 
hated you, could you have heard me patiently. 


Charl. Sir, your artifice, if it be one, as it cannot but be, is most odious! 


How! He, whom I love as myself, would you usurp his place? Is it possible ? 
Mr. 8. Bitter as it is, 1 will endure even this. ‘I own I esteem you more 


than I can express; but I have a certain means of depriving you of this sus. - 


picion. I give you my solemn promise never more to enter your house; and, 
could I seek by this discovery to gain your affections, there is no punishment 


too great for such an attempt. After this promise, it would disgrace me to: 


speak another word, [ Exit. 


SCENE XV.—CuHar.orTre alone. 


Charl. Oh, what is this ?—He faithless! Never! No; this guardian is the 
deceiver, not he. Thou upright heart! Friend of my bosom! Would they 
entrap me? Why did not the accuser bring his proofs? 
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SCENE XVL—Enter DAVENPORT. 


Charl. Come to my aid; for, should they all conspire against my happi- 
nees, you are yet too worthy to be their,abettor. How has my Siegmund 


offended? Speak honestly. 

Dav. He isa faithless man. 

Charl. You too an enemy! If he have offended you, act at least with 
justice, and do not accuse him out of revenge! 

Dav. My heart is incapable of revenge. 

Charl. But not of ingratitude. Has not Mr. Siegmund this day performed 


the most friendly office for you? 
Dav. 1 wish he had never been so employed; you would then have been 


more fortunate, and he an avowed traitor. 
Charl. Deceiver! Traitor! Are those names for a man whom I have two 


years known and loved? 

Dav. Had a less sense of my duty, I might use more circumlocution; but 
honest sincerity will admit of no other epithets. You, my sister, are well 
worthy of respect ; and the man who, having had such proofs of your tender- 
ness and open honest affection, could see them all and still be faithless, is a 
monster ! 

Charl, A monster! Iam firm. I ask for proofs. (passionately) Neither 
you, your guardian, my sister, nor even my father, shall deprive him of my 
love: nor will I accept any other proof than his own confession. I am the more 
confident in his virtue, being certain that a thought of infidelity could not 
have arisen in his heart, without being discovered by him tome; and, con- 
scious as I am of this sympathy, your attempt will but strengthen my love, if 
that be possible. 

Dav. May the heart of Julia no longer be mine if what I speak be not 
the truth! I owe that heart to you; but I were unworthy the enjoyment of it, 
could I consent to see you wretched. 

Charl. You must think me very light and fickle, could you believe I 
should waver in my love from mere accusation. Have you or J had the most 


opportunities to know the heart of Mr. Siegmund? Why do you accuse him 


when he is absent? Call him here, and tell me then of his infidelity. He 
is more noble of sou! than the best of us, and love him I must. 


Dav. Your demand is just; I will seek him. [ Exit. 


SCENE XVIlL—<EZnater Jutta. 


Charl, Indeed! And will he call him? I begin to tremble! (mournfully) 
And you too, sister! Do you not love me? (kissing her) Must I again listen 
to the same hateful story? Oh, no! Yet why silent? Why does not Sieg- 


mund come ? 
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ul. Give up, I conjure thee, the love of a man who—— 

Charl. Suppose him to blame, must he be unworthy my love? No, 
sister, he will certainly prove his innocence. Will you not plead for him? 
Have you forgotten the part he took this very day in your behalf? Why | 
as should he now be faithless, I being rich? Why not a deceiver sooner? 

Ful. It was while he thought me the heiress. Dear sister, how happy 
should 1 be wert thou but undeceived. 


ie 


4 Charl. 1s it so certain? (positively) Once more, no! . 
Ful. I long struggled with myself; I excused him to my own heart, to 
Mr. Davenport, his guardian, and our father; and, from my love to thee, 
. wished to think them all deceived: but it is no longer possible. Here, in ° 
this place, being alone, he lamented that thou hadst received the letter; and 
. spoke of his own perturbation and infidelity. He did not hear me coming. . 
Oh, had he been eternaily silent !——-My dear sister ! 2 
¥ Charl. Speak! Did I rightly hear? Has he accused himself? Is he faith 
less? If he were, could I still love him? No, no; ’tis certain that our love is 
mutual: from me he has received every proof of affection. (scornfully) 


Why torment myself with thoughts so horrid? What has he done? No- 
thing, nothing ! 

Ful. He has tried, in a most artful manner, to separate Mr. Davenport 
from me, and supply his place. He insinuated to my father that I loved 
him; that Mr. Davenport was your favourite; entreated the ceremony might 
be delayed for a week; and asked my hand for himself. 

Chari. What! At the very moment he so earnestly seemed to entreat 
for mine! You hate us both! 

Ful. Yes, entreated when he knew the will was in your favour. 

Charl. Then his heart was governed by the will, and not by love? It is 
unjust to condemn him unheard. The best of hearts are not free from fail- 
ings, of which they soon repent. (sorrow/ully) Dear sister, is he quite un- 
worthy of forgiveness? Oh, prove him innocent; and, however wretched, I 
will renounce him. How willingly would I give him all that is left me, had 
I but the joy to find him honourable! Oh love, is this the reward of fide- 
lity ! 


SCENE XVIIL—E£nxnter StecmuNp. 





Siegm. Shall 1 be happy enough still to have your consent? I have gained 
your father’s. Generous angel, do you still love me? 

Charl. Am I beloved by you? 

Siegm. Time has given you proof of my affection, and you cannot but 
know that the figst wish of my heart is to possess your love. 
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Charl. But—My sister—Why do you shrink ? 

Siegm. ‘To think you should not remember I was prompted to the artifice 
that offends you by yourself. Was it not appointed, as the part I was to act, 
that I should make love to her? Speak, Julia, in my justification ! 

ful. ‘That is past my power. Recollect what you said to me, to my 
father, and but just now, leaving this place, to yourself, not seeing me. All 
I can do is to entreat my dear sister to pardon your faithless conduct. 

Sicgm. 1 faithless! (greatly disordered) 1! and to the best of women! 
Who! I! Have I spoken to your father? What dreadful mystery is this?— 
You behold me with anguish! Do you not love me? Do you hear me deny 
all this unmoved ?—Has what I say no weight ?—Am I not innocent ?— 
Who are my enemies ?—I appeal to my own heart, to love, to all Yet 
pleading for myself will but increase suspicion. Oh, believe me without 
oaths! May I lose my peace, my love, and you, if I am faithless! Will you 
not yet believe me? 

ful. Mr. Siegmund, are oaths at your command ? 

Charl. He must be innocent! 

Siegm. And am. I love you, and seek my happiness in your own. 
Would you increase that happiness, be yourself again; and renounce suspi- 

cions, which I would pardon in no one but yourself. Shall I have the trans- 
porttocall you mine? ° 

Charl. (looks at him ia grief) Me!—Call me yours ?—Yes. 

Ful. Sister! 

Charl. Be quiet. Mr. Siegmund, I wish to speak a word with my father ; 
we then may put our enemies to shame. 

Siegm. I will go for him: shall I bring the rest of the company? for we 
must observe all legal ceremonies. 

Chari. Yes; but first let me speak with my father; and then I request 
you will bring them all. [ Exit Siegmund. 


SCENE XIX.—Zater Cieon, 
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Cleon, Now, children, if all obstacles are removed, I wish you both to be 
affianced; and then we. may sit down to table properly paired. Oh, Char- 
lotte, who in the morning would have thought that, before night, thou 
wouldst have been an heiress! But ’tis all as we could wish. Julia, being 
but poor, gained the heart of a wealthy and honourable man; and thou, 
being rich, bringst a fortune tothy poor lover. What could be better! Thy 
Siegmund will be grateful for thy fidelity. Well can he describe a tender 
faithful heart! Eloquent lover! How often has he kissed my hand! How 
dutifully did he ask my consent ! 
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Charl. That is worthy of him: it revives me. Yet tell me, dear Sir, 
did he to-day ask my sister’s hand? "Tis what I cannot believe. 

Cleon. Why, yes, ina balf and balf kind of manner. He could not but 
think Mr. Davenport had cast a favourable eye on thee, and that thou wouldst 
prefer @ wealthy mar. At first, I felt indignant; but he presently talked me 
into good humour. However, the guilty must all be forgiven, when they 
Here our guests come. : 





repent. 





SCENE XX. 


Exter SiEGMUND, DavenrorT, MaaistTer, and Mr. SIMON. 


Cleon. At length, [have the happiness which I have so long desired. My 
words shall be few. You are all acquainted why we meet. On you, my 
eldest child, I first bestow my blessing and consent. (Charlotte weeps) Nay, 
weep not, Charlotte. 

Charl. My tears are tears of love. Has my choice your consent? Your 
child thanks you from her heart. 

Mr. 8S. Recollect, Miss—Will you 

Dav. “Oh, dear sister, let me entreat 

Charl. For what? For Julia at my hands? (leading ber to bim) Here she 
is: I bring you love that will never end! Mr. Siegmund—— 

Siegm. 1 accept your heart with boundless gratitude, and beg your hand 
with—— 

Charl. Unworthy man! My wealth I can bestow, but not my heart. 
Ask of my father and the company, who have all severely felt the wrongs 
you have done to me, how treachery ought to be rewarded! I have been but 
too ready at blind forgiveness. (to Mr. Simon) Sir, I honour your integrity! 
If I should ever again think of love, your claims to my affections are the first. 
(to Siegmund) Be so good as to leave us without reply. 

Siegm. Willingly.——Accursed love! [ Exit. 

Dav. Treachery you ought to say. You have your reward, , 

Charl. (speaking after Siegmund) To-morrow I will send you sufficient 
money to prevent your having the least cause, hereafter, to deceive an affec- 

tionate and honourable heart. 

Cleon. Oh Charlotte, how happy thou makest me! I have not thy pru 
dence. 

Ful. Dear sister, what a noble mind is thine! Indeed have not been 
to blame. Could I but see thee as happy as myself! 

Mag. 1 am satisfied to find that vice, by me discovered,-should by itself 
be punished. Thus it is. Whoever doth not subdue and punish errors in 
their origin will find at length errors will subdue and punish him. | 

Mr. S. (te Charlotte) Dear Madam, I would now remind you of my 
future claims over your heart, had I not already given you my promise to be 

H 





What shall I say ?. 
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silent. My reward indeed is great, that you should no longer think me 
unworthy, and that you have punished a treacherous lover. 

Charl. Oh may he escape the harm he too well deserves! How sincerely 
did 1 love him! And how unhappy has that love made me! No; tis the 
folly of my lover that has made me wretched. Pity me. [Exeunt Omnes. 


THE END. 











REMARKS. 


‘Tne plan of Tue Tenper Sisters is too simple for the English Stage, 
at present, which requires intricacy of plot, a succession of incidents, and is 
seldom satisfied without attempts at greater variety of character. In this Play, 
Cleon, Mr. Simon, and Davenport, have no pretensions to humour: nor is there 
much origina'¥y in the remaining persons. The Magister is a formal pedant, 
in which the touches are frequently pleasant, but rarely strong. ‘The two 
Sisters are highly amiable; but, except in the strength of her affection anda 
few occasional sallies, Charlotje has little to distinguish her. ‘fulia, however, 
is charmingly drawn, and with but little alteration might be transferred to 
the Stage with excellent effect. Siegmund, at first, appears insignificant ; but, 
when he supposes Yu/ia the heiress, it is he that gives the chief interest to 
the plot, and rises as a character, but, as a man, sinks into the most painful 
baseness and contempt. ‘he Author has entitled it a Comedy, and the Ger- 
mans affirm it was the first sentimental Drama that appeared among them ; _ 
nor can it be read without leaving a favourable impression of the heart and 
talents of Getctert, as an early and successful reformer of the grossness, 
buffoonery, and absurdity, which then reigned in Germany; or without 
leaving a fine moral feeling in the mind. 

The translation here given of the above piece is rather free than literal : 
the character of the Macistex is occasionally a little heightened, and a few 
deviations have been made, yshere idiom, manners, or effect seemed to de- 
mand them, but they are inconsiderable; nor can the play by any liberties 
here taken be supposed to produce as much effect in English as in the Ger- 
man. Ina ward, the feelings and intentions of the author, rather than his 
phraseology, have been studied. 
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GELLERT. 


DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF GELLERT *. 


W i EN Gellert first attained celebrity, the literature of 
Germany had atiracted little notice from the rest of Europe : 
its authors were then, much more even than at present, exu- 
berant in words, spreading them over paper, and teaching little 
that had the least claim to originality. They seemed to delight 
in the prattling of childhood, or garrulity ia which old age in- 
dulges itself, to the great annoyance of listeners. 





Gellert was among those men of a more improved taste, the 
nuuber of whom, during his life, began greatly to increase; 
8 till, at present, Germany holds a distinguished rank in the 
4 republic of letters; nay, among its own writers of inferior gee 
nius, it now repeatedly, vainly, and absurdly, claims an abso- 





lute pre-eminence. Its progress has indeed been great; but 
much greater tasks must yet be performed, before this proud 
claim can with justice be recognized. 

: Born in the year 1715, at Haynichen, a small town in Upper 
Fe | Saxony, the son of a clergyman who had thirteen children, 
< | Gellert first went to school in his native place ; where he could 
7 have learned little, had he not been assisted by his father. 
Here however he wrote for lawyers to obtain money, and in his 
thirteenth year composed his first poem on the birth-day of hig . 
beloved father. In 1729, he went to Meissen; at which 
place there is one of those seminaries called Ficrsten-schulen, or 
Electoral Schools, in Saxony. Here however he could make 
but little progress, in the acquirement of ideas, or taste ; for, 
though the classics were read, their merits were not felt: the 
dead letter, and not the spirit, of these writers was studied ; 
and no author thought of cultivating his mother tongue. 








* Chiefly extracted from a German work, entitled Handbuch der Poetis- 
chen Litteratur der Deutsshen, by Von Veterlcin: Kortuen, 1800, 
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At this school, however, Gellert became acquainted with 
Gaertner and Rabner ; which acquaintance soon increased into 
friendship for life. 

At fifteen, Gellert went to the university at Leipsic, to 


study divinity, where he heard the fainous Hofman lecture 


on philosophy; at whose profound researches he greatly won- 
dered, though, as he afterward owned, he little understood 
them. 

In four years time he returned to his father, and began to 
exercise the clerical office, but without inclination. 

After living some time with a noble family in Dresden, as 
hofmeister, or first gentleman, he returned home, and during 
two years became tutor to his sister’s son; with whom, in 
1741, he went back to Leipsic, partly to instruct the youth, 
partly himself, and again to hear his admired Hofman, but 
who died at that period. 

During this part of his life, he appears to have laid the 
foundation of his fine knowledge of the human heart, his pure 
taste, and his excellent and pleasant style. 

The author, in whose works he most delighted, most studied, 
read aloud, and translated for his improvement, was Cicero. 
Rellin in the French, and in English the Spectator, were like- 
wise his favourites; while an intercourse with his well-informed 
triends, particularly Gaertner and Elias Schlegel, greatly assisted 
his progress, 

About that time Gellert published his fables, in Die Belusti- 
gungen desVerstandes und Witzes * ; which, on their first appear- 
ance, were universally applauded. 

On his second arrival at Leipsic, he gave private lessons, 
and, finding his facility and love of study increase, dedicated 
himself entirely to letters ; for he took but little delight in the 
clerical profession. In 1745, he by. general consent became a 
public teacher, and lectured on eloquence and poetry. In the 
same year we find him one of the association of young poets,who 
published a work, at Bremen, under the title of Bettrige ; 
and inthe following year a collection of his fables first ap- 


————— 





* A periodical work, which appezred in the year 1742, 
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peared, by which he rendered immortal honour to, and pro- 
moted the good taste of, Germany. 

This period of his life, till the year 1751, was especially 
marked by activity of mind; those hypochondriac affections, 
by which it was afterward so much embittered, not having 
yet appeared. Then it was that his Fables, Dramatic Works, 
Life of a Swedish Countess, Essays in Prose, Callection of Let- 
ters, Moral Poems, Religious Odes, and Lyrical Performances, 
were written. ' 

This noble-minded and active man, though almost oppressed 
by external cares, incessant labour, and the decline of a weak 
constitution, after continual intercourse with the young stu- 
dents, who by his instruction, and after his example, became 
an honour to Germany, yes, the services of this man of genius 
were at length recollected by the court ; and in 1751 a pro- 
fessorship in philosophy was given him, with an annual stipend 
of a hundred dollars! about szxteen pounds sterling. During 
the seven years’ war, however, this pittance was no longer 
paid ; and the envoy of a foreign nation—an Englishman, Mr. 
itchel, who had read his writings, exerted himself that his 
pension might be restored. Afterward indeed, toward the 
end of his life, a pension more worthy of his merits was al- 
lowed. 

From private persons, Gellert received many proofs of gra- 
titude and good will*: Prince Henry honoured hins, and sent 
him a horse, that he had taken at the battle of Freiburg. 
Gellert was himself one of the kindest and most friendly of 





* One wintry day, a Saxon peasant came to Leipsic with a cart load of 
wood, stopped at the door of Greiierrt, and asked him if he was not the 
gentleman who made such fine fables? Hearing it was him, the man leapt 
for joy, made many excuses for being so free, and begged he would accept 
the wood in return for the pleasure the countryman had received. ‘The King 
of Prussia thus describes him in a letter: This blunt GeLLert is really an 
amiable man. Like the owl, he cannot easily be drawn from his retreat ; 
but, having him, he becames a mild and cheerful philosopher, acute, original, 
and no imitator. His heart is melting; candour and truth are on his lips, 
and equity and humanity are painted on his forehead: yet, the moment four 
persons are present, he becomes embarrassed, and, when the babbling begins, 
timid, confused, melancholy, forgetful, amd silent —Navvean Dic, Hist. CAEN, 
1789, Mot GeLcert. 
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men. He died December 13th, 1769. Germany lamented his 
loss, and wept his death. 

His writings were, Tales and Fables: Dramatic Pieces: 
The Life of a Swedish Countess, a novel: Letters to various Persons: 
Moral Poems: Religious Odes, and Lyrical Poems: Essays in 
Prose : aud these were all collected and published by himself *. 

Five posthumous volumes afterward appeared ; which may 
be procured separately by those who, having his own edition 
of his works, wish for the remainder. Parts of them have 
been translated into English, French, and Italian: though 
Tue Texper Sisrens now first appears in an English dress, 
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YOUNG ROSCIUS. 
CONSIDERING the suddenness and shortness of his career, 
amplé materials have already been industriously collected to 
form a theatrical biography of this extraordinary boy; who 
well deserves to be called extraordinary, first for his early 
exhibition of talents, but more for what may be modestly 
called the whimsical sensation he has excited, the inordinate 
curiosity that has intoxicated all ranks of people, and the ex- 
aggerated encomiums that are echoed from mouth to mouth, 
Not that he does not deserve uncommca praise, heart-felt ap- 
plause, and an assiduous cultivation of the talents which he 
has so decidedly announced; but it might seriously be wished 
that these should be all attended by the sober judgment; and 
that a nation should not be in such a state of moon-struck 
madness as to be entirely incapable of rational inquiry. How- 
ever, as there is little hope but that every attempt to in- 
quire, which does not end in inexplicable rapture, will be 
treated as odious prejudice, calumny, malignity, and all the 
agreeable words of the same kind which memory can supply, 
prudence would prescribe patience, and a silent shrug. Yet 
let not the adorers of the charming boy be too much alarmed at 
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In five volumes; Leipsic, 1769; from which edition his portrait, given 
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these remarks, lest they should end in cynical and odious de- 
traction; for it would be my disgrace, not Master Betty’s, 
were I to take any other course than the honourable road of 
sincerity, candour, and justice. Author, actor, painter, or 
any other person, who appears before the public, appeals to 
the understanding, and is highly honoured by fair critical dis- 


cussion. His theatrical career first demands attention ; and the 
facts recited of him in the following memoir are chiefly collected 
from accounts, already published, by Mr. Jackson of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Merritt of Liverpool, and Mr, Harley, an author 
and actor at Birmingham and Sheilield. 

William-Henry-West Betty, or the Young Roscius, ‘was 
born at or near Shrewsbury, September 13th, 1791 *. His 
erandfather was a medical doctor at Lisburn, near Belfast, Ire- 
land; and his father, removing from Shropshire, was a farmer, 
and engaged in business relating to the linen manufactory, near 
Ballynahinch, in the county of Down. It deserves particular 
notice that his mother and sisters were frequently accustomed 
to amuse themselves by reciting plays ane poetry+; and that 
she and her husband were attached to theatrical entertainments, 
and in occasional habits of intimacy «vith some of the most 
eminent professors of the dramatic art, in Ireland and England. 
‘“« Hence,” Mr. Merritt observes, ‘‘ it is natural to suppose that 
“ the subject of acting would be frequently introduced in the 
‘‘ family; and [that] Master Betty must necessarily have im- 
bibed some notions respecting it, and perhaps some inclina- 
tion toward it, at a very tender age. Mrs. Betty being 
herself an accomplished speaker, he was exercised at an 
early period in the habit of reciting passages from the best. 
authors, and was taught to pronounce the language with 
propriety.” Mr. Merritt however affirms that the child was 
by no means intended to be educated for the stage. This ap- 
pears, to say the least, a very doubtful circumstance ft. 

Ps _ sasctaalacsae cme 

* Dramatic Strictures, by J. Jackson, p- 17; third edition, 13 04. 

} Memoirs, &c. by J. Merritt, pp. 16, 17. Liverpool, 1804, 

+ “The Young Roscius is completely studied in thirty principal characters ; 


‘ and, what is still more surprising, he was perfect in them whai but eight 
* years old.”—Mbrning Herald, Dec. 12, 1804. 
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Those, who are much accustomed to children, know with 
what eager delight they imitate those things which excite the 
pleasurable surprise of infantine curiosity. Master Betty, a 
child of acute sensibility and retentive memory, was in the 
habit of hearing plays, observing players, and imitating what 
he heard and saw, by reading or repeating aloud. Every per- 
son, who is so situated, having a child, must have observed 
how the youthful faculties are stimulated, exhilarated, and im- 
proved at a very early age, by such practices. A boy of four 
vears and a half old amused _ his father and mother, in my pre- 
sence and repeatedly, by having heard a play read and pre- 
tenling to enter the door in the character of an old man to 
scold his young ward. Imitations like these are common to 
intelligent children. Some months before, having seen a pup- 
pet-show in the street, he came home and most whimsically, 
for several days, continued to imitate what had given him 
such unexpectea pleasure, 

Thus educated, wud having these propensities, Master Betty, 
inthe summer of 802, being then nearly eleven years old, 
was taken to see Mrs. Siddons perform Elvira, at Belfast. Is 
it astonishing that Mrs. Siddons should leave an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of a boy, that mind having been thus 
repeatedly acted upon, and enthusiastically prepared? He 
spouted Elvira, spoke of nothing but Llvira, became every 
hour more vehement and uncontrollable in his desires, and said 
he should certainly die if he must not be a player. 

In the pages of his various: biographers, epithets are re- 
echoed which never were truly bestowed on man: heaven 

presented, tntuitive precociry, the brightest luminary that ever 
beamed upon a stage, with every inexplicable extravagance, 
are assiduously collected. ‘These adulators do not compre- 
hend the d cep injury that they are liable to bring on this truly 
charming boy: a recital and cool observation of facts are safer 
guides, 

His passionate desire for the stage induced his father to 
seal for Mr. Atkins, the manager of the Belfast theatre, 
befure whiom Master Betty repeated passages of Ebvira. Not 


thinking | iumself a sufficient judge, or not having the talent of 
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discovering intudtion, Mr. Atkins sent his prompter, Mr, 
Hough, tor whose judgment he had a considerable deference, 
that he might have his opinion, My. Hough was pleased, gave 
him a few instructions, advised him rather to study Rolla than 
Elvira, and so much delighted Master Betty by the knowledge 
he communicated, that he told Mr. Hough he was his guardian 
angel, Master Betty was not hunself aware that his genius 
was intuitive, Nothing further at present occurred: the father 
and son returned from Belfast to Ballynahinch, and Master 
Betty, finding plays in the house, took delight to study Rella, 
Osman, and other characters, 

Hlis father, still intent on the plan he had conceived, sent a 
pressing invitation to Mr. Hough, to pass some time at his 
house, and give the boy insiructions. ‘The docility,sagacity, and 
aptitude of the youth, were highly pleasing to Myr. Hough, 
who, I should suppose, was very desirous to produce his pupil, 
and gave lessons with that view. ‘This, though given as a 
conjecture, must in the nature of things haye been almost ine- 
vitable. 

‘That the aptitude of the boy was extraordinary has been fully 
proved ; but had his genius been intuitive Mr. Atkins had no 
such gift, for he still hesitated so much about suffering him to ap- 
pear at Belfast that he complied on!y as a last resource, when 
the assassination of Lord Kilwarden had created so deep a 
sensation in the country as to render people very indifferent 
concerning plays. The manager then complied, and an- 
nounced the tragedy of Zara: the part of Osman to be undertaken 
hy a young gentleman only eleven years of age. Curiosity attracted 
a crowd, the applause was great, and the childhood of the 


e sensation, 


hero, together with his acting, produced a stron 

He next performed young Norval, in Douglas; then Rolla, 
and afterward Romeo, with equal or increasing success, 

Mr. Jones, the Dublin manager, being, as managers are and 
ought to be, desirous of attracting auditors, engaged him to 
play nine nights at the Theatre Roya!, Crow-street. Finding 
the boy’s talents of such importance, Mr. Betty solicited Mfr. 
Hough to become Master Betty’s constant tutor and attendant ; 
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and Mr. Hengh, strongly attached to the boy and impressed 
with sangune hopes of success, acceded and resigned his situa- 
tion at Beifast. “ From that time to the present, ae has di- 
‘rected dis whole time and attention to bis celebrated pupil ; 


~ 


“ and their strong attachment to each other is a prooi that the 
‘© appointment was mutvally agreeable. On the nature of Mr. 
 Hough’s abilities, as an instructor, the public are enabled to 
“ decide: he is certainly entitled to great credit, for the care 
« and judgment with which he has fulfilled his trust.” 

In the present infatuation of enthusiasm, this Mr. Hough 
(totally unknown to me in person and connections, I cannot 
therefore speak from personal kindness) to whom Master 
Betty, his father, and the public, are so deeply indebted, is 
now wholly forgotten; and those, who are so eager to as- 
cribe the exclusive merit of this excellent young performer 
to unintelligible and absurd causes, ought to blush at their 
injustice. The boy’s merits are entirely of that kind which 
his own enthusiastic ardour, a charming countenance, a body 
well constructed, a fine articulation, and an able instrue- 
tor, were calculated to produce. For his clear articulation, 
and for something more, he appears to be indebted to fis 
mother. 

The next fact particularly worthy of aitention is the number 
of nights, and places, at which he has performed, with the 
strong stimulant of increasing success and applause, before he 
came to London. Leaving Belfast, he afterward appeared 
nine nights at Dublin; nine at Cork; four at Waterford: six 
at Londonderry ; fourteen at Glasgow ; fourteen at Fdinburgh ; 
fourteen at Birmingham *; eighteen at Sheflield+; and four- 
teen at Liverpool. A boy travelling thus from place to place, 
his fame flying infinitely faster than himself, echoed and_re- 
echoed asa prodigy, first because his talents were truly un- 


common next by being heightened by parents who dearly 





* Mr. Harley’s account says thirteen, but hitherto my documents are 
chiefly selected from Mr. Merritt. 
t Harley. 
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love their child, friends who partook of their ecstasy, a tutor 
whose own fame he had first supposed to be intimately united 
with that of his pupil, managers whose treasuries were filled 
by his success, writers and newspapers officious to proclaim the 
wonders they had beheld, and the kind and generous feelings 
of the public, who saw him only to adinire: [ say, a boy thus 
impelled, thus worked into visionary exultation and supe- 
riority, caressed as supernatural, heralded as a miracle, and 
proclaimed an émanation of a divine nature, must have been 
very different from Master Betty, had he not attained real and 
undoubted excellence. Let this excellence be most liberally 
praised, assiduously nurtured, aud amply rewarded ; but surely 
justice sull is due to all; and I confess that, in affairs of such a 
nature, I have never felt injustice more deep, aud poiuted, than 
when I have heard and read it repeated!y affirmed dae Master 
Betty exceeds all other performers. Master Betty has been well 
taught, and perhaps has himself well observed, the points 
Where actors generally gain applause: but the grand mysiery 
of the art of acting, that of continued discrimination, which 
few actors indeed thoroughly understand, he has yet to learn. 
There can be no capdid disinterested and discerning mind that 
does not revolt at hearing him so indecently granted an exclu- 
sive preference. Not to mention many, whose names are de- 
servedly dear to the public, can we so lightly and so soon 
forget Cooke, Kemble, and that inimitable pair Mrs. Jordan 
and Mrs. Siddons? Must victims like these be sacrificed to 
the blind adoration of a novel deity? May he become i more 
than Garrick ' Nay Garrick himself was his inferior! At least 
inconsiderate and pernicious praise has affirmed this ridiculous 
absurdity, The poison has been largely administered to the 
charming boy; but may he, his father, and his dearest friends, 
find a healing antidote; and may sound judyiment, noble emu- 
lation, and dignified candour, be to him as guardians and 
guides. 

The Monthly List of the Plays at the conclusion of this num- 
ber, will show how often he has performed in London during 
December, on the first of which month he made his appear- 
12 
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. rr) > ’ JP _ . ™ 
ance in Barbarossa at the Theatre Roy al, Covent Garden. His 


success has no doubt equalled his and his parents’ most san- 


guine expectations. Let them remember that curiosity is a 
turbulent but a shadowy being; that» suddenly appears, feeds 
ro 


; a acta ! , 
voraciously, and vanishes nobedy knows where, or why. 


; 7 er - Sener ; 
Master betty has a fair complexion, an easy address, anda 


pleasing countenance ; but it appears to he shaded with melan- 
choly, though by ne means depressed, When he 1s not a stage 
hero, 2ecounts concur to picture him as juvenile im his desires 
and sports, and loving play and the company of boys. This 
is an excellent sign; for to stimulate young subjects to a cer- 
tain excess is to destroy the stamina both of mind and body. 
In consequence as it was said of a severe cold, Master Betty 
could not perform at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on De- 
cember 1sth; and though every precaution ef posting and 
distributing bills was taken, it required great exertion on 
the part of the manager, Mr. Wroughton, to appease the 
uupatience of some and the disappointment of the remainder. 
fie is to perform, it is said, after the holidays. During hrs ill- 
ness bulletins of the state of his health have been published as if 


a ’ . 
he were aroyal personage, or at least some high officer of state. 





PIECES 
FIRST PERFORMED OR REVIVED IN DECEMBER 1804. 


THIRTY THOUSAND; OR, WHO’S THE RICHEST? 


A COMIC OPERA BY MR. T. DIBDIN. 


Py : . es . 4 , 
4 HE plan of this Picce, as far as it can be said tohave any, 


is founded on one of Maria Edgeworth’s Popular Tales; but of 


which "Pale little use is made, while such varieties as suited the 


tit 
uthor’s purpose are introduced. On some few former occa- 
r. Dibdin has discovered comic powers, which only 
wanted, what he perhaps has never been able to command, 
thorough leisure and independence, added to a more perfect 


consideration of what he intended to do, an intercourse with 
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THIRTY THOUSAND; OR, WHO’S THE RICHEST? Gt 


fashionable life, and an approved knowledge of the principles 
wf good taste, to have classed him among eminent dramatic 
poets. The present opera was certainly never intended to 
endure the test of criticism ; for it has no one quality of dramatic 
excellence. Itis highly to be regretted that the dramatic authors 
of the present day should so repeatedly inspire disgust, by hav- 
ing no better means to catch applause than the wretched trick 
of punning. 

The author has laboured to form his plan so that as many as 
possible of the eminent comic performers and great singers of 
the theatre should be chained and obliged to drag together ; 
but they exhaust their powers in vain. Instead of uniting their 
strength, they are obliged to pull in such different directions, 
one at ene time and another at another, that the fantastic yet 
heavy machine does not move, till the passengers become im- 
patient ; some enraged, some hopeless, and some asleep. 

Much of the music was excellent. Incledon, as a singer of 
the yet hali-formed English school, has uncommon merit. Sto- 
race may be said to be nella meiia ; half Enelish half Italian: 
but she always gives great pleasure, and would give much more 
were her knowledge of the stage combed, occasionally with 
some few marks of diffileuce ; or weve she in a less degree ob- 
trusive of herself. Miss Davies gives high promise of becoming 
a chaste and excellent vocal performer. Braham ts an admira. 
ble singer; but the art of singing is in a declining state, and it 
has beewathe whole study of his life and education ¢o increase 
that decline; which he sometimes shows himself most ably 
and competently fitted ¢o reform. For this the public are much 
more to blame than Mr.“Braham; and the public of England 
are misled by the best of the present Italian singers, who, in- 
stead of resting their fame upon the fine sostenuto, the delicate 
feelings of discrimination, and the noble pathos which form 
together the perfection “of song, introduce the merctricious 
ornaments of rapid divisions, shakes which the hearer fears will 
never end, and cadences that a: early all alike, though trick 
and contrivance are continually curing to give them variety, 
till the ear is satiated, and th in Who recollects what pure 


i ? ? 
taste and the powers of the paso. vas are, despairs lest they should 
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never again be cherished and rewarded by the public. By what 
magic power Admiral Nelson, the battle of the Nile, and Ge- 
neral Abercrombie, themes of so high a nature to the historian, 
the poet, and the patriot, find their way into a punning farcical 
epera is not easily to be imagined; but there they are, with 
many other things almost equally surprising. The song how- 
ever, to which I allude, describing the death of Abercrombie, 
affords Mr. Braham an opportunity of demonstrating how ex- 
quisitely he can perform, in the very best style of singing. 

Having made the above strictures, which I believe to be just, 
it is likewise just to add that, labouring under great disadvan- 
tages, Mr. Dibdin has been a persevering, prolific, and success- 
ful writer for the stage; and that, however unequal to his best 
productions this opera may be, there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose his powers on the decline. Ifan unthinking public 
will continue to delight in puns, vulgar ribaldry, allusions the 
repetition of which is become nauseous, braggart stage valour, 
to which English magnanimity listens with indignation, and 
stale insipid sentiments, which are only adopted because they 
contain some trite eulogium on generosity, bravery, or any 
virtue common to the human heart, which gives folly or vice an 
opportunity of pretending to such qualities by applauding 
them, it may truly be said that the author, being at the mercy 
of this public, is sincerely to be pitied, and deserves perhaps 
to be excused : 


For those “ who live to please ntust please to live.” 








THE ART OF ACTING. 
CHAP. I. 


Introduction: Oa the Requisites necessary to Performers of both 
Sexes: Heroes, Gentlemen, Lovers, Tradesmen, Clowns: ITe- 
roines, Fine Ladies, Hoydens, Chambermaids: Characters of 
middle and old Age, Male and Female. 


INTRODUCTION, 


A MONG the numerous works which have hitherto appeared, 


vn the Art of Acting, there are few if any that treat on that 
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art with sufficient method, and perspicuity. In general, such 
works have been but essays; and, though the personating the 
characters which poets have pourtrayed has been acknow- 
ledged to require high powers of mind, an appropriate educa- 
tion, peculiar personal qualifications, and uncommon accom- 
plishments, yet those who have written on the subject have 
chiefly confined themselves to indefinite sketches, while they 
have acknowledged it required uncommon abilities as well to 
execute as to describe the dramatic art. 

It is easy to point out the deficiencies of works that have 
appeared, but it is difficult to avoid similar or greater deiects. 
To attempt improvement, in any art or science, 1s a commend- 
able task; and the knowledge and perseverance by which 
improvement is accomplished generally obtain, at least some 
part of, the praise which they deserve. 

With an ardent love of the scenic art, a zealous desire to 
promote it in all its branches, an unconquerable anxiety that it 
should be well understood both in principle and practice, a 
strong hope that those who have hitherto treated it with levity 
or abjured it as pernicious may change their opinion, and with 
something like a prophetic spirit that announces its future in- 
fluence on the morals and happiness of man, the present work 
is begun. ‘These propensities, and a life in great part devoted 
to a study of the subject, form the chief pretensions of the 
writer of the present work. It may be added that this study 
has been comparatively little in books, but indefatigable in the 
nature of the art itself, as it is at present exhibited on the 
stage, and as it might be. It is not meant tu be insinuated that 
the work here undertaken will establish high claims to supe- 
riority ; though great efforts are intended to be made, to pros 
mote the object in view, and to deserve approbation. 


NECESSARY REQUISITES. 


The first grand requisite, for a dramatic Artist, is power of 
mind; but this subject must be reserved for future considera- 


tion, and it is then intended to be insisted upon, and inquired 
into, on that extensive scale which a gift so essential to the 
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formation of a great Actor demands. The next, which is 
almost equally indispensable, though so infinitely inferior, is a 
perfectly distinct articulation, Some mistakenly imagine that 
this is always the result of a sound intonation, and power of 

. I + and pow ae hen accompanied by 
voice. Intonation and power of voice, When accompanted by 
distinct articulation, are invaluable to an Actor; but by ho 
means so absolutely necessary. Articulation, tone, aud power 


j 


i , . a 
of voice, must each of them hkewise | 


© treated of hereatter, 


; 
and apart: as must all the various heads recapitulated at 


present, for they all demaad research, development, and 


detail. 

Classes might be multiplied almost at jleasure, but they will 
all appertain, more or less, to the foliow Mg 

Heroes, lovers, g ven, tradesmen, clowns: heroines, fine 
ladies, hoydens, chamb ids: characters ef middle and old age, 
male and female. 

A sketch of the qualities necessary to each of these classes 
is only at present titended. 

Heroes. No periormer can personate a hero truly unless, 
did events favour him, he be capable of actually becoming a 
preicr dilierent 
pursuits. Let him be possessed of this manetic power of 


hero; or, did not his reason and inelination 
mind, and his defects of yoice and person must be excessive, tf 
they are unconquerable. Give him that mighty power, and 
a distinct articulation, clearness, Compass, and strength of 
voice, an athletic and correct symmetry of person, with pliant 
vet pleasing features capable of ail the varieties and the full 
force of expressing the various passions, and this imaginary 


} 


actor will be one who hes never yet been beheld. Siany per- 


»on recov, male and itemale, who, were 
the pictures given of then. their admirers correct, have 
approached if wot attained, nay surpassed this perfection! Ros- 
cius was the father of a numerous progeny; for many have 
assumed or willingly accepted his name. That he was ainsi 
the essence of all that is perfect we must now take upon trust. 
Admiration, in all ages, might more truly be painted blind 


than justice ; like a stone cast into still water, it begins with 
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raising a small circle, and from circle to circle spreads, till it 
necessarily dies away, because it can extend no further. 
Lovers. In the lover all the exterior charms, which can 
steal upon and enslave the female heart, should be combined ; 
a smiling, prepossessing, yet anxious face, beauty of form, ele- 


gance of manners, sweetness of voice, passionate eyes, and 


susceptibility of heart, should all enrapture his mistress. . Add 
to these the feminine beauties, graces, and accomplishments, 
and the description will be suitable to the other sex. 

Gentlemen. ‘The requisites to personate this character com- 


pletely are many, and difficult indeed to attain: they are, per- . 


fect ease of deportment, even under the most embarrassing cir- 
cumstances; manners that conciliate, and gain universal 
esteem; good breeding so disciplined as never to be thrown 
from its guard, or, except on the most extraordinary occasions, 
betrayed to the discovery of passion; a smooth and flowing 
enunciation; a bland gaicty of heart, that no trifles can dis- 
turb; a flattering, yet not officious, attention to every person 
present; and all those charms of address and demeanour which 
cannot fail to win our affections. There have been almost as 
few gentlemen on the Stage as heroes. 

Tradesmen. In a certain sense, all the characters of middle 
life are affiliated to this class: but, as it is not here intended 
to individualize them, this subdivision will be deferred. The 
qualities of a tradesman are such as most performers, who have 
abilities for the dramatic art, may easily personate. Habit 
induces the mere tradesman to be subservient in his manner, 
especially to the wealthy, and on extraordinary occasions ser- 
vile: he renders contradiction smooth, listens to it patiently, 
intends to flatter but.does it aukwardly, complies with any 
request if his interest be not compromised, is always ready 
with the tradesman’s bow, not only at meeting and parting but 
wherever it can be intruded, and his eye, attitudes, and slight- 
est actions, wherever his interest is concerned, are all anxiously 
intent on and subservient to that eager desire of gain which 
habit has rendered a predominant passion. By the nature and 
extent of this, his deportment is.regulated. His propensities 
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appear on all occasions ; but they appear slightly, earnestly, 
or extravagantly, in proportion to supposed loss or gain. It is 
not by this intended to depreciate a class of men, but to de- 
scribe habits, which are inevitably fostered by barter and sale, 
unless counteracted by superiority of mind, or extraneous cir- 


cumstances; and to give a picture such as an actor, who lite- 
rally personates a tradesman, ought to have in contemplation, 
Clowns. Rustic appearance, vacant or gazing eyes, an open 
mouth, arms dangling yet the shoulders raised, the toes turned 
inward, a shambling gait with a heavy step, great slowness of 
conception, and apparent stupidity of mind and manner, cha. 


racterize the absolute clown. ‘The varieties of this class, like 
the last, are interesting subjects of study for the stage; but 
are too frequently misunderstood. Vary the portrait by red 
ribbands, yellow petgicoats, timidity, and maudlin freaks, and 
his counterpart is seen. 

Heroines. Give feminine dignity of person, and all the quali- 
ties described under the title heroes, with that pervading force 
of sensibility which shall never vanquish though it shall often 
endanger heroism, and the heroine will be nearly perfect. 

Fine ladies. The fine lady is, or should be, even a more 
fascinating character on the stage, than that which has been 
pictured under the head gentlemen; for, to the almost unattain- 
able graces of the gentleman, she should add a continued play- 
fulness, a yisible coquetry, which, though perfectly at her 
command, shoyld appear spontaneous, and an ample mixture of 
delightful caprice, which she evidently indulges only to make’ 
herself more captivating. Should the actress suffer the least 
vulgarity to appear, in either walk, attitude, dress, or enun- 
ciation, the fine lady instantly vanishes. Her dress is of so 
much consequence that, the moment she appears, her character 
should be visible; and this art of dress is only to be attained 
by the study of that which is almost simplicity itself; or 
would be, were she but to take away a very few ornaments, 
tastefully selected and admirably placed, by which she intends 
to be distinguished. 

Hoydens. A hoyden exhibits herself by an impatient readi- 
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ness to romp, eagerness to contradict, fretfulness if contra- 
dicted, vehement wishes to enjoy, dress that is ridiculous by 
exceeding the fashion, and, while absurd in manner, loud of 
yoice, and a total stranger to good breeding, by an air of 
excessive self-satisfaction. 

Chambermaids. Volubility, pertness, a prevailing sense of 
self-importance, irksome curiosity, uncommon acuteness in all 
that relates to family secrets, extreme ignorance of every 
thing beyond her sphere, impatience to prattle, timidity when 
overawed, and a pleasure in being rude when she dare, are 
most of them what the chambermaid supposes to be her pecu- 
liar airs and graces. 

Middle and old age. Inthe various stages of declining life, 
though the passions are less strong, many of the evil habits of 
youth become rooted, and should appear mingled with the 
propensities which prevail in age. Among these propensities 
are, anxiety concerning trifles, increasing avarice, obstinacy, 
a petulant inclination to contradict, a gradual disregard of good 
breeding, ceremony, and dress, uncontrollable peevishness, 
and change of voice, walk, and carriage; all which qualities 
are to be regulated partly by age, but still more by the mental 
strength or debility of the character supposed. 

In the personification of the above classes, and of all the 
characters which are allied to them, the peculiar study of the 
actor should be directed to understand the limits of insipidity 
and exaggeration. 

Some of these delineations may appear to refer only to the 
mind: but a good performer well knows that the body is 
entirely regulated by that which passes in the mind; and, go 
true an interpreter is action, that words, after they are spoken, 
seem only to elucidate what appeared before, though it had 
been but imperfectly understood. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 


OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN STAGE, 








IL is not here intended to investigate the origin of the dramatic 
art, in Germany; where, as indeed in almost every country of 
Europe, its origin was probably in those ignorant ages when 
few memorials were left of an art which was considered as im- 
significant, and sometimes as dangerous. A periodical work 
was begun at Paris, in 1782, and concluded in 1785, entitled 
Théatre Allemand, to which is prefixed a historical abridgment 
ofthe German theatre: from this abridgment that-which follows 
is chiefly taken. I may perhaps find occasion to insert facts 
or observations which are not to be found in that work; but, 
those excepted, the remainder will be a translation. When other 
sources are employed, or remarks not there to be found are 
inserted, the passages containing them will be placed between 
single inverted commas. 

Among all natious, the dramatic art rose by degrees: persons, 
in grotesque dresses, began by travelling from town to town, 
Encouraged by ignorant and rude auditors, the children of Thes- 
pis afterward continued to rest in one place, and elevate them- 
selves on their tressels; where every mode was employed that 
could amuse greedy and indelicate spectators: gestures, pos- 
tures, gross jokes, frequent obscenities, and extravagancies of 
every kind, were the most certain to succeed. Long did bar- 
barous ignorance coutinue in stupid admiration ef this rude 
state of the art; till, at length, a happy revolution began to 
take place. The darkness of ignorance gradually disappeared 
before increasing good taste: the nation, better understanding 
itself, inquired into the manners of its more enlightened neigh- 
bours, among whom the fine arts were further adyanced; but, 
still diffident of its own powers, taking them for guides, and 
servilely copying them as models, Better understanding her 
native powers, Germany at length disdains this foreign support, 
and dares to fly upon her native wings. 

* 
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¢ It must not, from what is said above, be inferred that all 
foreign aid is now rejected in Germany; for there seldom 


a“ 


‘ appears a successful tragedy, comedy, or dramatic piece, in 


o 


England or France, of which some use is not made for the 
German theatre; and which is not, in perhaps a majority of 


“ 


« instances, rather a barren translation than an improved and 


“a 


well-adapted novelty.’ 
Such has been the progress of the German stage, which has 
long been obliged to struggle against a barbarous and false taste, 
before it could obtain that decency which at present prevails, 
and that estimation in which it is now held. It is not fifty 
years * since the Germans began to study the best works of the 
French and English, and to make attempts to imitate such mo- 
dels. The difficulties they had to encounter were endless; the 
writers in polite literature and in science communicated with 
each other in Latin, and neglected their vernacular tongue: the 
multitude delighted only in the rude and ridiculous farces to 
which they had been: accustomed ; and sovereign princes, by. 
whom such farces were justly despised, afforded no favour ex- 
cept to companies of foreign comedians. Hence it will appear, 
from the following chronological abridgment, that it is scarcely 
thirty years since Germany could flatter itself with possessing 
a national theatre, or dramatic pieces of German origin. 

The first traces of German drainatic writings, if such pieces 
deserve the title, are found in their Carnaval Sports; which 
have much correspondence with the pieces performed by the 
Jroubadours of France, so celebrated in tle thirteeuth century. 
Their title indicates their origin, and purpose. ‘The disguises, 
assumed at this season of folly, might naturally suggest the idea’ 
of imitating, or municking, manners and persons, ‘T'eir first 
attempts were those of gesture: words were afterward added ; 
and, to increase laughter, the vilest pleasantries and jokes were 
soon indulged. The rude and gross vices of the times were re- 
presented, and the prospect of success was increased in proper- 
uon as the ridicule became exaggerated. 





* Dating from 1782, 
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Among the most ancient German authors, of this kind, was 
Hans Rosenstiitn whose first piece, which still exists, appeared 
in the year 1430. This and the author’s other works consisted 
of gross imitations of the ordinary actions of life, and of disgust- 
ing satires on all ranks of men; popes, bishops, electors, and 
every different class of society, down to the page and the pea- 
sant. ‘They usually concluded by an anxious and pathetic ex- 
hortation which entreated the spectators not to send the plate 
empty away, that was to be carried round. 

A translation of Terence, which appeared in the same year, 
likewise subsists, 

In the sixth century, the famous poet Hans Sacus, a shoe- 
maker by profession, wrote for the theatre. There are nearly 
two hundred pieces by him; and, though the plan and conduct 
are absurd in the extreme, they still contain some characters 
decidedly déawn, and well supported. In the subjects taken 
by him from the Old aad New Testament, we must pardon the 
faults he has committed against history; for the ignorance of 
his age will plead in his excuse. He was the first who distin« 
guished comedy from tragedy *. 

In the course of the same century, two translations were 
made, which still remain: one in 1520, from a Spanish piece, 
entitle Celestina; another in 1535, from the Aulularia of PLav- 
TUS. 

Some time about the commencement of this sixteenth century, 
companies of comedians began to collect, and to perform differ- 
ent pieces, translated from the Spanish, the Flemish, and the 


Italian; among others, the Pastor Fido of Guanmi. They 


were represented in 1619. 

Orirz, the father of German poetry, translated the Trojans, 
in verse, from Seveca. In 1650, a translation of the Cid, by 
the great CorneiLte, appeared; which was the first made from 
the French language. 

Gripxius and Lonenstein, at the same period, devoted them- 
selves to the tragic muse ; but, though possessed of genius, they 





* The author speaks I suppose of the Germans, 
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retarded the progress of the German stage. The emphatic 
tone, which predominated in their works, dazzled and seduced, 
before the reign of good taste had begun. 

In 1669, the Students of Leipsic performed, at their college, 
a translation of the Polieucte of Corneille. The most remark. 
able event, in this performance, was that it suggested, to Veut- 
nem, the plan of forming the first regular company which ap- 
peared in Germany, and which company existed at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. ‘To this manager we are 
likewise indebted for the first translation of the comedies of 
Molitre, which were performed at his theatre. 

The pieces that were then played were most of them detached 
scenes and burlesque extemporary effusions, in which the tragie 
and the comic were ridiculously mingled. These pieces the 
comedians pompously entitled Politic and Heroic Dramas*: 
monstruous productions, which, to our disgrace, long held pos- 
session of the German stage. ‘Thirty years ago, they were the 
delight of many cities, nay of some courts, and were preferred 
to Rodogune, Brutus, Alexandre, and Sertorius. These French 
pieces it is true were but imperfectly translated. The enthusiasm 
was such, and comedians were then thought so desirable, that 
when they travelled from city to city, the magistrates received 
them at the gates, complimented them, and defrayed their ex- 
pences. At this period, there was a manager named ELenpsoun, 
who was so beloved, by the elector of Cologn, that he raised a 
mausoleum of black marble to his memory. 

(To be continued.) 








DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


Mir. Thomas Sheridan, father to the present Mr. Sheridan, 
used to relate the following anecdote. When the famous Thom- 





* The author has employed the word Drama erroneously; at that time, 
it Was Not in use. 
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sou, author of the Seasons, had his tragedy called Tancred and 
Sigismunda performed at Drury-lane ‘Theatre, several friends 
joined Mr. Sheridan to entreat Thomson to shorten speeches 
which they foresaw would weary the audience: but they of- 
fended the poet without effecting their purpose. Garrick, who 
played the part of Tancred, listened and said nothing ; but at 
rehearsals, though apparently perfect in his part, continued oc- 
casionally to take the prompter’s copy and read. ‘The first 
night, however, without a whisper of his intention, he curtailed 
his own part wherever his judgment directed, and the applause 
he received was great ; while Mr, Sheridan, and other actors who 
had long and tedious. parts, Jaboured on with great difficulty. 
The conduct of Garrick saved the piece, and Thomson, though 
enraged when he heard the first omissions, in the end returned 
Garrick his hearty thanks. 

Having in another part of this namber delivered opinions 
concerning the young Roscius, they may in some degree be 
strengthened by what follows, in which the great force of early 
HUpressions appears. 

Nicolas Etienne i, Franc, surnamed Ponteut/, was the son of a 
rich notary of Paris. Some have imagined that he received 
impressions, even before he was born, which induced him to be- 
come a comedian, When his mother was pregnant, the family 
lived on the Quai de la Mégisserie, where every Sunday certain 
pappet-show buffoons erected scaffolds and acted their farces 
all the afternoon, which she observed from the windows; and 
thus, as people have said, the child in early infancy employed 
himself with nothing but puppets... ‘ My testimony may be 
believed,” says the author of La Biblothéque des Theatres, “ for 
‘ having been his fellow-student, I often assisted at his farces, 
“one of which I shall never forget, for it had nearly proved 
“ fatal. In this piece, of his own invention, Punch, having re- 


* ceived a mail with news from Flanders, seats himself on it to 


* speak to the courier. As it was intended to play Punch a 


“ trick, instead of letters, gunpowder and crackers were put into 
* the mail, which being lighted set fire to the paper and paste- 
‘ board scenery, burned the apparatus of the young comedian, 
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«and we were in great danger of being suffocated by the 
«« smoke.” 

Le Franc, following his propensity, began first to perform in 
private societies, travelled afterward to Poland, married there, 
and, returning to Paris, appeared in the part of CE&dipus, in 
1701. He was received by the company of comedians, in 1703, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances made by his family. He 
was tall and handsomey a little inclination to squint excepted, 
performed kings and peasants equally well, and is said to have 
been among the first who introduced natural declamation on the 
stage. He died in 1718, aged 44, at Drews, 





The following is a much more remarkable instance of. simi- 
jarity : 

Most lovers of Theatrical History well know that a French 
actor, named Baron, was the fine gentleman of the company 
superintended by the immortal Moliére, and the most famous 
performer of his day. Baron began by being the infant Roscius 
of that age. When a child, his relations, wishing to get rid of 
him, articled him for five years to a woinan who had a company 
of children performers; and so great were the abilities of 
Baron that he drew vast multitudes to the theatre, and filled 
the pockets of his mistress, She however presently emptied 
them with a lover, and in her distress applied to Moliére, whose 
known generosity was great, requesting him to lend her his 
theatre only for three days, that she might hire another with 
the profits. The first day was fortunate, and on the second the 
theatre and stage were so crowded that her profits exceeded a 
thousand crowns. Moliére, being indisposed, had not seeh 
Baron; but, hearing the young actor so highly praised, he 
attended at the third representation. ‘The comedians of the 
company were all present, and exceedingly surprised; espe- 
cially the actress, Du Parc, who invited Baron that night to 
supper. The young actor, hardly knowing how to behave 
under so many caresses, gave his promise to go with her; but 
Moliére also invited him to supper, and so great was his in- 
fluence that Baron durst not say he was engaged. Nor was 
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Du Parc offended at the breach of promise. Moliére observed 
and questioned the boy all supper-time, gave him a bed at his 
house, and sent for his tailor, who received an order to bring a 
new suit of clothes for Baron by nine o’clock the next morning. 
When the hour came, the boy was no less amazed than de- 
lighted at the change ; and, prompted by the tatlor, went te 
return thanks to Moliére, who not only received him kindly, 
but gave him six louis-d’ors for pocket-money. All this was 
like a dream to achild of twelve years old, who had long been 
with persons of a different description, and by whom, had he 
remained with them, his genius for the stage would have been 
ruined. This thought affected Moliére; and he asked the boy 
what he most desired? To stay with you for ever, replied Baron, 
that I may show my gratitude. ‘ lf so,” answered Moliere, 
“* you shall have your wish: I have already obtained his ma- 
** jesty’s order for that purpose.” Moliére was as intimate and 
as much a favourite with the king as a man so situated could 
possibly be. The former mistress of Baron, enraged at the 
loss of such a source of wealth, entered the chamber of Mo- 
li¢re furiously, with a pistol in each hand, declaring she would 
shoot him through the head, if he did not give her back the 
boy. Moliére, tranquil and unmoved, said to his servant, Zuke 
that woman away. His fortitude had such an effect on her that 
she suddenly dropt the pistols, threw herself at his feet, im- 
plored him with tears to restore Baron to her, and drew a pie- 
ture of the misery to which herself and family must be reduced, 
should he not comply. Moliére showed her the order of the 
king; and, finding she had no hope, she entreated Moliére to 
let Baron play three days for her profit. ‘‘ Not only three 
“ but eight,” replied Moliére, “‘ on condition that he do not go 
‘home with you, and that the person I send with him shall bring 
‘‘ him back to me, each day as soon as the play is ended.” By 
these eight performances she obtained a sufficient sum to settle 
herself at Paris. The kind and virtuous Moliére took no less 
care of the morals than of the education of the boy, who be- 
came a worthy man, and after his benefactor’s death long 
continued the chief support of the stage. 
2 
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Till very lately there used to be no seats in the pit at Paris, 
At the fourth representation of La Rapiniére, a comedy, by 
Jugues Robbe, first performed in 1682; a person in the pit, fears 
ful lest his sword should be stolen; held it above his head; but 
the crowd was so great that he could not lower his arm; and he 
was obliged to stand with his arm and sword suspended in the 
air till the end of the piece. 





An actor who formerly wrote for the Coziddie Italienne at 
Paris, in one of which comedies he performed the part of Scara- 
mouch, dedicated his comedy to the Duc de Saint Aignan, 
who liberally rewarded authors. This author-actor went one 
morning to pay his devoirs to the duke, but the Swiss, or 
porter, suspecting his intention, would not suffer him to enter. 
Scaramouch, however, moved his compassion, by promising 4 
third of the recompence he might receive. He next encoune 
tered the first lacquey of the duke; who, being no less selfish 
than the Swiss, Scaramouch was obliged to promise him another 
third. Having thus made his way asfar as the Valet de Chambre, 
this Valet informed him that Monseigneur was not to be spoken 
with ; nor could Scaramouch proceed, till he had promised the 
remaining third. He then was suffered to address the duke, to 
whom he presented his piece, with the dedication, humbly re- 
questing he would bestow a hundred strokes with a cane apon 
his shoulders. This singular request; from so singular a person, 
surprised the dike, who insisted upon knowing why it had 
been made. Scaramouch fully explained, the duke sent for his 
servants, gave them a severe reprimand, and, that the author 
might keep his word; sent a hundred louis as a personal gift 
to his wife. 

a 

When the Misanthrope of Molire was first performed, the 
immortal Molizre and the great Racine were unfortunately at 
variance. A parasite, thinking to please the latter, told him, 
after the first representation, that the piece had failed. ‘* I was 
“ there, and can assure you nothing cari be more cold.” Ra- 
cine replied, “ You were there, and I was not; yet J do not 
1? 
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believe you. It is not possible for Molicre to have written a 


bad piece. See it again, and consider it better.” 





Pont-Alais was author, actor, and manager of the mysteriés 
in the fifteenth century. His repartees, and manner of delie 
vering them, procured him admission to the first families; nay, 
he had the honour of frequently approaching Louis XII. and 
Francis I. of France. He was deformed; aud one day saluting 
a Cardinal, whe was the same, he placed himself so as to touch 
back to back, and said, ‘* Yousee, Monse/gneur, that, in despite 
“of the proverb, mountains may mect.” Before it was custo- 
mary to print play-bills, an actor used to accompany a drummer 
to squares, thoroughfares and public places, make an culogium 
on the piece, and invite the public to see it performed *. One 
Sunday morning, Pont-ad/ais had the audacity to cause his drum 
to be beaten, anda new piece announced in sermon-time, in the 
open place opposite the church Sart Eustache. The curate, 
seeing the people crowd out of the church, left his pulpit, 
went up to the actor, and asked ‘who made you daring 
“enough to beat your drum while I preach ?”—* And who 
‘ made you daring enough to preach: while my drum is beating ’ 
replied Pont-dAla:s. This insolent repartee rendered the curate 
silent forthe moment; but, on application to the magistrate, Pont- 
dlais was six months imprisoned. The barber of Pont-Alais 
complained that the parts given him to perform were too insig- 
nificant; en which Pont-Alais gave him the part of one of the 
kings of the East, seated bim on a high throne, and maliciously 
standing behind his shoulders repeated, 

“fe suis des moindres le mineur, 
Ft wai pas vaillant un teston; 
Mais le roi a’ Inde le majeur 
Ma souvent rasé le menton. 
I’m the least of the least, 
Not a sixpence to save me ; 
But this king of the East 
Very often has shav’d me. 


—— 





* This has been done within my memory in the smal] country towns of 
England. 



















MISCELLANIES. 


"Lo explain the nature of one department of the Taratnicat 
RecorveR, Which might be otherwise misunderstood, it will be 
necessary to speak a few words on Costwne. In the province of 
the Dramatic Art, the scene occasionally extends itself over all 
nations, and ages; and as itis peculiarly required of the poet 
to be attentive to the manners and customs of the people he 
personifies, sO 1s it equally incumbent on the performer to 
adopt similar accoutrements, appear in those dresses, and use 
the same Weapons, as those that were in use at the time and 
among the people where the scene is laid. Such attentions are 
indispensable to classical correctness and good taste, and have 
their full reward from an audience; for they delight the mul- 
titude, give pleasure to the scholar, and reality to the scene, 
while they highly contribute to fill the treasury of the theatre, 
All parties therefore would find themselves benefited by their 
observance. In numberless cases, when states were greatly 
subdivided, it would not now be possible to discover these mi- 
nute distinctions by which each was known to the ether: 
but the times must be very remote, or the nations almost un- 
known, of which we have not general records. 

On mature consideration, the length of time which would 
be necessary to give pictures of the costume of nations, by a 
single print in each number, has presented itself as a diffi- 
culty: it has therefore been thought more advisable to omit 
the colouring, of which we have little accurate knowledge, 
and, instead of a single coloured costume, to give an etching of 
three dresses on the same plate ; by which means, in three or 
four numbers, the costume of the principal orders of a nation 
may be exhibited. Colours in all ages have been subject to 
the fancy of the people, and therefore may be the same to 
their stage representatives ; though in a few instances, as among 
the Turks, some colours have been prohibited, except to cer- 
tain orders of men; and these rules and exceptions ought to 
be known to all theatrical performers. In modern times, the 
dresses of the middle and upper ranks among European na- 
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tions have a general resemblance ; but the lower orders keep 
themselves remarkably distinct from each other, as perhaps in 
the course of this work there will be various occasions to shew. 
The costume of Eastern nations is chosen to begin with, 
because, the people being remote, it Is imperfectly understood, 
and has been too much transgressed against upon the stage, 
It will be necessary to state on what authority every example 
of costume is given. The Ooria Brahmun, in the present 
number, is taken from a large folio volume, of which it is 
aflirmed there are only three copies in England, and which 
was etched and printed at Calcutta, on Indian paper, from 
designs made after the people themselves, purposely to describe 
their dress and manners, by a person named Solvyns. Whe- 
ther Mr. Solvyns was a native of India or of Europe does not 
appear; but it is evident that he was thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject. His designs extend further than to costume 
alone, for they include architecture, shipping, and other ob- 


jects, that explain the manners of the Hindoos. ‘To the plate 


annexed he adds the following explanation: 
« An Ooria, or Orissa, Brahmun, offering his devotions to 


‘© the Sun. The back-ground represents the sfvle of the archi- 


. 
° 


tecture of the Munders. It is universally known that the 


- 
-~ 


Brahmuns are the priests of the Hindoos; and that, by the 


* tenets of their religion, to them are assigned the duty of 
teaching and reading their sacred books, of sacrifiotng, of 
** assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms if rich, and if 
‘© indigent of receiving gifts. They are forbidden trade, ser- 
** vice, and a performance of all menial offices.” 

The author has given five plates of the Brahmuns belonging to 
different countries or sects. He further informs us that, though 
these are the principal, there are subdivisions of the cast; and 
that, while held in respect and veneration by the Hindoos of 
every part, the inhabitants of one country will not eat and 
drink from the hands of a Brahmun of a different tribe. 

When the nature of the piece subjects costume to the fancy 
of the performers, it will then only be necessary that the per- 
formers should be consistent with each other; and this kind of 
subjection happens whenever the author has not marked, with 
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MISCELLANIES. or 


some precision, the period at which the events he describes 
take place. The Afterpiece, entitled Matrimony, which is a 
free translation from the French, and which was brought out 
with success at the ‘Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in November 
1804, is of the above indefinite description. The dress chosen 
by Mrs. Jordan, and here represented, which she wore in her 
first scene, is well imagined, picturesque, and. proper. 


By long custom, the Theatrical Christmas is obliged to be pantomimical, 
or holiday joviality and children from school would be deprived of their 
highest enjoyment. The lovers of Harlequinades, however, were disap- 
pointed at Drury Lane, where, on December 26th, they were presented with 
nothing more than a pantomime hallet called Old Harlequin’s Fire-side, and 
which, by being pleasing, was thought much too short. The very juvenile 
performers, Master Byrne and Miss Bristow, convinced the unprejudiced and 
the observing that children are capable, by the means of instruction, of imi- 
tating any thing except those passions of which they cannot have had any 
experience. 

On the same evening, Harlequin Quicksilver was the novelty at Covent- 
Garden, and was intermingled with dialogue which, whatever criticism may 
affirm, cannot be ill employed whenever it effectually contributes to give 
pleasure. In this instance, it was only explanatory: The fertile Mr. 'T. Dib- 
din is said to be the author, and certainly deserves great praise for his ferti- 
lity; though it were to be wished he would concentrate and give full force 
to his powers. ‘The music was by Mr. Davy, who has long been acknow- 
iedged to possess talents that deserve a more determined and persevering 
cultivation. It is hoped the reader will not wish any further account of these 
mushrooms of poetical ground. 








The intelligence that is occasionally received concerning 
provincial theatres seldom contain any thing very retnarkable ; 
and it is hoped that the pages of this work will not be incum- 
bered with articles of too trifling a nature, though whatever 
claims public attention will be noticed. Investigations of the 
individual merits of the London performers will be incidental, 
as occasion may require; and particularly when their talents 
are called into action by any species of novelty. 








MISCELLANIFS. 
MONTHLY LIST, FOR DECEMBER, 1504. 


DRURY-LANI 





DEC. 
Busy Body ----+----- Matrimony. 
Hamlet - - - +--+ ---- 
Belles’ Stratagem - - - - - - Matrimony. 
School for Scandal (by Com.) - Cinderella. 
Provoked Husband Matrimony. 
Bold Stroke for a Wife- - Matrimory. 
She Stoops to Conquer- - Matrimony. 
Douglas -- ee ee ee "the Citizen. 
"The Hetress - -<-- The Caravan. 
The Rivals - - ---- Richard Cwur de Lion, 
Douglis----+--- Ot Age ‘To-morrow. 
"The Heiress - - Matrimony. 
Barbarossa- - - "the Spoiled Child. 
Pizarro - ---«-- The Citizen. 
Barbarossa * - - - Matrimony. 
‘The Stranger - - - - - -- - The Devil to Pay. 
The Beaux S stratagem = - - - Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife - Doctor ard Apothecary. 
‘The Way to Keep Him- - The Prize. 
‘The Busy Body - - - - - Old Harlequin’s Fire Side, and Ri- 
chard Cwur de Lion. 
27. Richard HI. - - - - - - - = - Ditto, and Caravan. 
28. Bold Stroke for a Wife - - - Ditto,and Sultan. 
29. ‘Vhe Land we Live in (first time) Cinderella. 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 
Pee, 
Barbarossa - - - ‘The Horse and th 
Ditto ~ 
douglas - Birth Day. 
5. Lovers’ Vows 
6. Ditto < « « « Follies of a Day. 
. The Bind Bare: un - 1 he Escapes. 
8 Dougias - - - - = - The Sultan. 
GO ‘Phirty ‘Vhous: ind - "The Wii) for the De: Tem 
. Ditto - --- Vhe Midnizht Hour 
Ditto - Vhe Child of Nature 
Ditto - The Miser. 
Ditto - Raising the Wind. 
Ditto - - Aninia: Magnetism. 
Ditto ----- ‘The Prisoner at Large. 
Ditto -------- ‘Two Strings to your Bow. 
Diese (by Command) The Guardian. 
Vhe Blind Bargain - - Lhe ‘Vale of Mystery. 
The Cabinet- - - - - ‘The Irishman in London. 
. Chirty ‘Thousand - - Raising the Win. 
George Barnwell- - - Harlequin Quicksilver 
Beaux Stratagem - - Jitto. 
Dramatist - - © « « « Ditto. 
Phe Blind Bargain - Ditto. 
Richard II]. - - - - - Ditto. 
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» The Wonder, ox eccount of Master Betty's iklness. 
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